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IN ETHEL. 


BY GEORGIA GRANT. 


— Ir “all 
the world’s 
= a stage and 
all the men 
and women 
merely 
players,’ 
each one 
must have 
some par- 
ticular role 
to fill, which 
nobody else 
could take 
quitesowell, 
° In acting 
out our characters we thus unconsciously 
have our share in the drama of life. 

Ethel Farrington was one of those women 
who are always playing the part of guardian 
angel to someone. Up to her eighteenth 
year, she acted in that capacity to her father, 
who had been a widower and the rector of 
Thornhurst for more than seventeen years. 

Then, one dreary winter morning, the good 
old man was stricken with heart-disease, and 
Ethel found herself an almost penniless 
orphan. 
of Darrell Hall, Yorkshire, who had married 
her mother’s only sister, sent for her to come 
and live with him. 

“Of course, you will not go,” said Lady 
Thornhurst, who had been the _ rector’s 





patroness and friend. She had exercised a} 
kindly though somewhat tyrannical super- ' 
vision over his daughter, and, on the death } 


of her natural protector, had taken her to 
Thornhurst. 

“Why not?” said Ethel, in surprise—she 
knew very little about her uncle. 


It was at this time that Mr. Darrell, } 


“Heis the? 


only relative I have in the world,” and the 
girl’s voice faltered, as a sense of loneliness 
came over her. 

“He isn’t much of a relative—only by 
marriage; and both he and his son are any- 
thing but respectable members of society. 
It would be as much as your reputation is 
worth,” cried her ladyship, who had hitherto 
held her tongue on the subject and was glad 
to speak out, “to go live with those two dis- 
sipated men,” and she proceeded to free her 
mind on the subject of the Darrells of Darrell 
Hall. 

In view of all her friend said, Ethel gave 
up the idea, and, in response to the kind 
things the former added about making 
Thornhurst her home, was very grateful. For 
the present, she could not but accept the 
invitation, but she silently resolved that her 
stay should be only temporary. 

Autumn came, however, before Ethel suc- 
ceeded in finding a place as governess, and, 
just as she was about to take a position which 
offered, there arrived word from Darrell Hall 
that her uncle had had a stroke of paralysis. 
Then she announced to her friend her inten- 
tion of going there. 

“You surely cannot mean it!” remon- 
; strated Lady Thornhurst; “let his son take 

care of him.” 
But the idea of leaving an invalid to the 
tender mercies of another man, and particu- 
} larly such a man as her ladyship had repre- 
sented the younger Darrell to be, was more 
than Ethel’s tender heart could bear. She 





knew she was not needed at Thornhurst Hall, 

where housekeeper and maid did everything 

; that was required; so, after writing to her 

uncle and receiving a grateful letter from her 

cousin, she prepared to depart. One conces- 
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sion she made to her displeased protectress, 
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remained always with her through every- 


in securing an elderly and highly respectable } thing that happened afterward. 


widow as a sort of companion rather than 


During the two-mile drive to the hall, the 


maid, for her scanty income was augmented } pair said little; but, when young Darrell 


by a generous gift from her uncle. 

Lady Thornhurst, even in her vexation, 
did not insinuate that any mercenary motives 
influenced Ethel, so they parted in a friendly 
though somewhat cold manner. 

Arrived at her destination, Ethel found 
waiting for her a tall good-looking man, with 
a dog-cart. He was not more than twenty- 


eight, but his face bore lines that an expe- 
rienced eye could have seen were not the 
marks of age. 

“Welcome, cousin,” he cried, cordially, 
hurrying toward her and taking both her 
little cold hands in his, “It was very good 
of you to come.” 

Somehow, a sense of nearness, of relation- 
ship, such as Lady Thornhurst’s domineering 
kindness had never brought, stole over the 
girl, and the tears stood in her eyes, but did 
not fall. The memory of this first meeting 
and of her new relative’s cousinliness 





helped Ethel out of the cart and led her up 
the steps, he repeated his cordial greeting, 
adding to his “ Welcome!” the words “to 
Darrell Hotel.” Somehow Ethel did not find 
the beginning so inauspicious as she had 
expected it to be. 

Her meeting with her uncle was hardly so 
propitious—the elderly man did not receive 





her very graciously ; but pity for his compar- 
ative helplessness stirred Ethel’s heart, and 
she could but overlook his seeming want of 
cordiality. 

“ Besides,” as she told herself, “I did not 
come here for my own pleasure—and he 
married my mother’s only sister.” 

Ethel soon found plenty to do at Darrell 
Hall, where, though much money was wasted, 
there was little comfort. She waited faith- 
fully on her uncle, who received her ministra- 
tions with grudging thanks, yet, in spite of 
himself, appreciated them. With his rather 
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unwilling consent, she took upon herself the; “Only visiting some sick people here,” 


office of housekeeper, and soon order reigned 
in the hitherto neglected establishment. Of 
her cousin, she saw comparatively little, and 
her life would have been lonely had it not 
been too busy. Young Darrell’s outgoings 
and incomings were somewhat - irregular. 
Sometimes he would dine with her for a 
week, then disappear for that length of time. 

It was during one of these periodical dis- 
appearances that Lynn Darrell, breakfasting 
alone in his sitting-room-and waited on by his 


- faithful old servant, Drummond, reflected on 


many things. In a break-neck hunt, he had 
managed to sprain his arm, and his musings 
were not so lively as usual. Presently, how- 
ever, he hazarded a joke to Drummond. 

“T think of turning over a new leaf—set- 
tling down and marrying,” he said, looking 
toward his man as he entered with a covered 
dish in his hand. 

“Indeed, sir, an’ it ’d be the best thing 
ye could do for yerself,” was the somewhat 
unexpected reply. 

“You think so, Drummond?” 

“Yes’r, if ye choose the right lady.” 

“And have you the future Mrs. Darrell 
already selected?” the young man next 
inquired, amusement in his tones. 

“Ye wouldn’t ’ev to look very far fur ’er, 
Mr. Lynn,” was the prompt response. 

“You mean—” began young Darrell, 
really astonished. 

“T don’t mean to be impertinent, sir, but 
ye wouldn’t ’ev to go out of the ’ouse.” 

After this remark, the subject was not 
pursued. Lynn ate his breakfast in silence, 
absorbed in his own thoughts. 

A few weeks later, winter set in in real 
earnest. One of the snowy days which fol- 


; answered Ethel, in a hesitating way, blushing 


as if she were confessing a crime. 

Lynn glanced curiously at her—she was a 
new type to him—growing to be almost a 
wonder. The rest of the drive home, he was 
strangely silent. : 

The winter slipped quietly away and 
March came. Ethel and her cousin were 
on excellent terms. She fancied his mysteri- 
ous disappearances were less frequent, and 
certainly his manner toward her was unex- 
ceptionable—kind, gentle, but perfectly 
respectful. A new hope—very welcome, 
but which she hardly dared utter, even to 
herself, for fear its fruition might not come— 
entered her heart: a hope that not merely 
Lynn’s outward manner, but also his mode 
of life, was changing for the better. 

One day, she came in from a walk and 
went immediately to see how her uncle was. 
He had just been trying to get about himself 
a little, for he had been better lately and was 
able to stroll through the grounds. He had 
removed his hat and overcoat and slipped on 
his dressing-gown, but, evidently tired out, 
had thrown himself into his chair without 
stopping to take off his shoes. 

“How do you feel after your walk, uncle?” 
asked Ethel, cheerfully. 

“Tolerable,” answered Mr. Darrell, in his 
gruff tones. He had opened a book, but 
laid it on his lap, upon his niece’s entrance. 
“Can you sit down awhile?” he went on. 
“T want to talk to you.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Ethel, seating herself 
near him without stopping to remove her 
jacket and hat. 

Such a long silence followed that she began 
to feel uncomfortable. She unbuttoned her 








lowed, Lynn drove to the village. As he } sacque and pushed it open, for the room was 
came home, he passed a group of forlorn } warm, and then her uncle leaned back in his 
houses which belonged to some wyetchedly } chair and crossed his legs. As he did so, the 
poor people. No object was visible save a book on his lap fell to the floor. Ethel 
shivering cow. Just as he got by, however, } would have stooped to pick it up, but he 
he saw a woman’s figure in the distance. On } stopped her with a movement of impatience. 
nearer approach, he recognized it to be his; “Never mind that now—listen to me,” he 
cousin, ‘said. “I want to talk to you about that son 

“Ethel,” he called, and she turned in sur- } of mine.” To save her life, Ethel could not 
prise. “Let me drive you home—it is grow- have helped blushing, though she knew she 
ing colder,” and she accepted his invitation} had no cause for so doing. The old man 
with her usual graciousness. “Is it allowa- { noticed the blush and frowned a little. “He’s 
ble to ask what you were doing in this forsaken ; a good-for-nothing, worthless sort of fellow,” 
part of the village?” he laughingly inquired, } he continued, bitterly; and, as Ethel put up 
ai he tucked the rugs about his companion. ' her hand with a quick indignant gesture, he 
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hurried on with sudden vehemence: “ Don’t ; luncheon—she could not—and daylight was 
you defend him—don’t contradict me. You } drawing to a close when there came a knock 
are in love with him, or fancy you are; but ; | at the door and a servant handed her a note. 
you shan’t marry him, Do you hear? You } She took it, opened it mechanically, and then 
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shan’t marry 
him!” When he spoke 
again, his tone changed to 
as near a kind one as he 
ever approached. Ethel sat dumb 
with amazement. “You have been a 
good sort of girl to me, and I mean to be 
kind to you. I shall leave you my money— 
the property is not entailed—every penny of 
it, if you promise not to marry Lynn; but, if 
i Fe ee Dihals voice wee low, ; Sat down gazing at the lines before her in a 
“Oh, he shan’t haye it in any case,” replied dazed fashion. 
the invalid: in a vindictive tone; “ Tm done ; “ My DEAR CovsINn: 
with him.” boi may call you that—nothing dearer. I 
Ethel rose proudly. She was deadly pale; am a miserable wretch, not worthy to touch 
—there was a look on her face which no one } the hem-of your garment; but I have dared 
had ever seen there before. All her dormant ' ; to love you. Lately I have even fancied that 
pride rose to her aid. . you might grow in time to care a little about 
“T never thought of marrying your son? me. I have hoped that you would not, for 
till this moment, nor he me. Now I am} yourownsake; to-day I madeup my mind that 
willing, if he is—what you have said to me} you must not. SoI amgoingaway. Drum- 
shows me my mind clearly for the first time.” ; mond, who is far from scrupulous, heard every 
“Leave the room this minute!” Mr. Dar- } word that passed between you and my father 
rell almost shrieked, and she obeyed him at } —he was in a large closet adjoining the dress- 
once. jing-room. I should not have listened to him 
Alone in her chamber, she thought over } except that he told me my father’s threat, 
everything her uncle had said, and tried to } then I wanted to know all. You shall not 
understand it. She did not go down - to} have the chance of throwing away a fortune 
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for my sake—I am not worth it. My father Wtiitlly aici to the lonely girl. In the late 
will soon forgive you. I have seen him and | spring, she paid a visit to Lady Thornhuret, 
sworn that I will not marry you. I am going} but returned to her uncle’s almost gladly. 
away now—TI am too weak to stay; and, } She was beautiful, and people said she would 
besides, it will be best for us both. God bless } : be that strange old man’s heiress ; but she did 
you! |. LyYny.” ; not want suitors, and her friend did ‘not 
That was all. Ethel had to read the letter ; understand, 
over many times before she understood its; Once more the ground was white, and 
meaning or realized what her cousin had } Ethel thought of a year previous. She was 
done. When she did, she knew that she } starting out for her usual walk, when Mr. 
loved him—and he was gone! Darrell’s servant came to hier with a scared 
The days passed uneventfully. Mr. Darrell } face. 
had returned to his usual manner, and never} “The master has had another stroke,” he 
referred tohis money. In reply toa question ; said. 
which Ethel ventured, he disclaimed all It was the end. They sent for doctors and 
knowledge of his son’s whereabouts, and ; tried every remedy, but without success, 
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everyone else seemed to be in equal igno-} After a few hours of unconsciousness, he was 

rance. Drummond had accompanied his } dead and Ethel was alone. She went about 

master, and the two seemed to have vanished } in a sort of dream, until the will was read. 

from the face of the earth. Time dragged } Even then she did not comprehend. Lady 
VoL. XCVII—8. 
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Thornhurst shook her and gasped: “He has { governess, again took up her residence with 
left everything to that miserable son—you } Lady Thornhurst, who comprehended her 


don’t seem to understand.” 


so glad ! 
all! Her uncle, in spite of his threats, had 
not been wicked enough to carry out his 
cruel purpose. Why or when the old man 
had changed his intentions toward his son, 
nobody knew. His lawyer had never made 
but this one will, though his client had some- 
times spoken of making another. 

Of course, the next thing was to find the 
heir, and every means was tried. They 
inserted advertisements of his good-fortune 
in all the great European journals, either in 
England or on the continent, and even in 
North and South America and Australia, but 
nothing was heard of either Mr. Darrell or 
Drummond. So the great house was closed 
to await news of its owner. 





Ethel, while trying to secure a position as 


less than ever. 
But at last she did, and then she was—oh, } 


Coming out of the park gates one morning, 


She had not supplanted Lynn, after ; she saw her cousin approaching. 


“Lynn!” she cried. 

“Ethel!” and their hands clasped. 

“T have only just learned that you were 
deprived of everything—will you let me 
restore it to you? I am not worthy, dear, 
but I have tried to become so, the last two 
years.” 

“Well, since I can’t have you without it, 
I suppose I'll have to take the money,” 
answered Ethel, smiling up into the hand- 
some face altered infinitely for the better. 

And even Lady Thornhurst became recon- 
ciled in time. For the years that passed 
over Lynn and his happy wife proved to the 
most skeptical that young Mr. Darrell had 
indeed found a guardian angel in His 
Cousin ETHEL. 
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BY ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS. 


THROUGH narrow windows the twilight fell, 
With just enough of a dingy gloom 
To cast about me a mystic spell, 
As I stood alone in the dim old room. 
From the walls hang portraits, faded now, 
Of those who lived in the olden time, 
When gallant lovers spoke tender vow 
In sweetest rhythm and quaintest rhyme. 


2 
§ 


From a queer old-fashioned and gilded frame, 
Peers a shy young face like a timid rose; 
I do not know what may be her name, 
Nor what might her pretty lips disclose— 
But, deep in her dark eyes’ tender shade, 
There lies a witching coquettish light, 
And I think of her as the fairest maid 
Who danced at the ball one summer’s night. 


There’s another face, in a frame near by— 
Of a cavalier, with eyes of brown, 
Where a shade of sorrow seems to lie, 
For they droop and falter and show a frown ; 
And I fancy he may have been a beau 
Who was jilted once by a sad coquette, 3 
Who had pierced his heart with a cruel blow ¢ 
Which he proudly bore but could not forget. { 





There are stern-faced soldiers whose armors bright 
About their bosoms were gleaming seen ; 
And I fancy them in the bloody fight, 
And hear the clang of their swords so keen. 
There are older men, with their braids of hair 
And high neck-handkerchiefs, fold on fold. 
What queer adornments they used to wear, 
The people who lived in the days of old! 


There are calmer faces, of matrons prim, 
In queer old caps of enormous size ; 

And I almost seem, in the shadows dim, 
To see the blinking of many eyes. 

As I view the faces, proud or meek, 
I quite forget they are only paint, 

And almost listen to hear them speak, 
Those silent people in garments quaint. 


The twilight shadows have deeper grown, 
And darkness gathers more dense and drear ; 
I wonder why I have timid grown, 
As I steal away with a sense of fear: 
And I know that over my spirit fell, 
Amid the flickering light and gloom, 
A silent charm or a mystic spell, 
Alone in the dim old portrait-room. 














TILDY GRACE’S 





TEMPTATION. 
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UST depend upon ’t, 
Tildy Grace, Satan’s ; 
got ye up in a high} 
mountain, an’ he’s 
a-p’intin’ out the king- 
doms o’ this world an’ 
the glory on ’em!” 

e Aunt Seviah com- 
"pressed her lips and carefully lifted from the 
glowing range the big preserve-kettle filled 
nearly to the brim with luscious quartered 
quinces floating in clear amber syrup. 

The girl thus summarily addressed made 
no sign, save that the bright color flamed 
suddenly from cheek to brow, and the slender 
brown fingers trembled as they rounded off 
great golden coils of paring. 

Aunt Seviah brought from the pantry the 
huge stone jar which, during fifty autumns of 
housekeeping, had never failed to be filled 
with her famous apple-quince preserve. 

“Your Uncle Moses says to me, last night,” 
pausing to wipe an imaginary speck of dust 
from the depths of the jar, “says he: ‘Seviah, 
don’t ye put a finger in that pie’; but, Tildy 
Grace, I can’t see you, as was my only sister’s 
child, as I’ve tried to bring up so careful, an’ 
she in her grave nigh on to twenty year— 
I can’t see ye throw yourself away, an’ me not 
speak a word q’ warnin’. To be sure, ye do 
favor your father’s family mightily, an’ some- 
times I think there ain’t a drop o’ Wareham 
blood in ye!” 

Tildy stooped to hide her flushed face, and 
refilled her pan from the heaped-up basket 
beside her. 

“Tt seems to me,” she hesitated, “you are 
taking a great deal for granted. I—I haven’t 
made up my mind yet.” 

“That’s jest it,” interposed Aunt Seviah, 
promptly, as she steadily ladled the steaming 
fruit from kettle to jar. “There’s more truth 
than poetry in what my old gran’ma’am used 
to say: ‘Parley with Satan, an’ you’re a} 
goner’ !” ; 

Tildy’s cheeks glowed again, and her eyes ; 
flashed as she replied : 5 

“One would think I was going to commit ' 








a deadly sin if I accepted Harold Mayburn. 
Why shouldn’t I, pray, if I choose, since he 
has done me the honor to ask me?” 

“ Tildy Grace,” said Aunt Seviah, solemnly, 
facing her niece, the ladle slipping from her 
fingers into the jar, “do you mean to tell 
me that you love that air man?” 

“ Nobody said anything about love, that I 
know of,” replied Tildy, with some asperity, 
paring off thick slices of fruit in her agitation. 
“ Besides, how am I to know?” she added, 
incoherently. “I’m trying to think it out.” 

“Think it out!” echoed Aunt Seviah, 
almost contemptuously. “Tildy Grace, don’t 
ye go an’ spile your young life in the very 
beginnin’. When your Uncle: Moses asked 
me, a matter o’ fifty year ago, do ye s’pose I 
had to think itout? Wasn’t I willin’ toleave 
father an’ mother an’ the old home, an’ go with 
him to the ends o’ the airth, an’ he no fortin’ 
but his two strong hands? That’s the test, 
Tildy.” 

Tildy Grace lifted her clouded blue eyes 
and surveyed the spare energetic figure before 
her with a new interest. She thought of her 
easy-going uncle, portly, red-faced, bald— 
was this, then, the secret of their contentment, 
jogging on together in what seemed to her 
such prosy humdrum fashion? She plunged 
her knife into the heart’ of another golden 
ball. “No, she could never care for Harold 
Mayburn like that.” 

“Tildy,” continued Aunt Seviah, an 
unwonted softness inher sharp voice, “’tain’t 
merely a fine weddin’ an’ a harnsome house; 
there’s year arter year comin’, that’s got to be 
lived. There’s sorrer an’ triberlation that ye 
can’t escape in this world nohow, an’ he ain’t 
the kind o’ man ye can lean on when it 
comes. Ye’ll have to see that same evil look 
o’ his dawnin’ on the innercent faces o’ your 
childern, an’ the same evil ways a-croppin’ 
out in’em. I tell ye, ’twon’t ease the achin’ 
o’ your heart then, cause it’s covered with a 
satin gown.” 

Tildy’s head bent lower and lower, but she 
strove in vain to frame some reply. Aunt 
Seviah crossed the kitchen and “<_—. stroked 
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the brown braids with awkward fingers all 
unaccustomed to caresses. 

“Tildy, child, this ain’t the Lord’s leadin’. 
If it so be that He wants ye to take up a new 
life, He’ll prepare the way for ye. One 
mismatch unmatches nobody knows how many 
more. It’s like a stone thrown into the mill- 
pond—the rings reach clean across; an’ what 
the Lord meant for a fair piece o’ work 
becomes all higgledy-piggledy. Don’t ye 
take it on yourself to snarl up His pattern 
like that. S’pose’n’ ye meet the one of His 
app’intin’, an’ it’s too late, Tildy Grace!” 

With a swift motion, Tildy deposited her 
pan of quinces on the table and rushed up 
the stairway to her own room. 

Aunt Seviah straightened herself and 
mechanically smoothed out her apron. 
“Wal, come what will, my duty’s done; 
but I jest wish that dissipated young feller 
had staid in New York, an’ never come 
bewitchin’ Tildy with his di’monds an’ fast 
horses.” 

“Oh, dear!” moaned Tildy, in her little 
chamber above, “ it does seem to me there isno 
getting away from this narrow miserable life. 
How I detest it all—” the little brown hands 
tightly clenched in her lap—“ the dish-wash- 
ing, and potato-peeling, and churning, and 
serubbing, forever and ever! It may be 
wicked, but I long to live with refined 
people; and it seems so ungrateful to dear 
old uncle and auntie even to think of it. 
And oh, I do hate to be called Tildy Grace.” 

She knelt by the window and _ looked 
away to the hills shutting in the farm valley 
—just as her life was hedged about, she pon- 
dered. 

“Tt seems too bad, when good-fortune offers, 
that I cannot be free -to accept it. Who 
would have imagined Aunt Seviah could be 
so sentimental? I’m sure Mr. Mayburn is 
very fond of me, and every girl in Mapleton 
envies me,” 

Tildy unconsciously bridled her head as 
she recalled the drives in the dashing city 
turn-out. “There would be the concerts and 
the art-galleries: I could go to all the delight- 
ful places in summer, and he more than 
hinted of a tour in Europe by and by, It’s 
sheer flying in the face of Providence, to let 
such a chance slip, and I don’t intend to do 
it.” 

Tildy rose determinedly, bathed her eyes 
at the little rickety wash-stand, and loosened 


eee 





{the thick braids of brown hair before the 
} quaint brass-framed mirror. 

} Suddenly, from the very air, the homely 
sentences that fell from her aunt’s lips seemed 
to re-echo. A great light dawned on her, 
} showing in its true color the fearful sacrifice 
}she was about to make of her whole future. 
} Tildy threw herseif on her knees beside the 
low bed whereon she had slept from child- 
; hood. 

“Lord, Thou hast delivered me. Help me 
to put far from me this thing, which never 
was and never could be mine.” 

The guests at the Mapleton House were 


and dispersing to their several apartments. 
Stately Mrs. Mayburn leisurely ascended the 
broad stairway, accompanied by her two ele- 
gant daughters, pausing now and then to nod 
graciously or exchange greetings with her 
acquaintances and friends. As she entered 
her private parlor, a messenger handed her 
an ominous yellow envelope. She tore it 
open with the aplomb of the woman of the 
world to whom a telegram is an everyday 
occurrence and not the harbinger of terror it 
almost invariably proves to less accustomed 
receivers. 

“Ah!” said she, scanning the brief message 

through her glass. “Harold cannot join us 
to-night, and he begs me to see Miss Warner, 
with whom he had an engagement to drive 
this afternoon.” 
; “Tt seems to me, mamma,” said Edith, 
slowly trailing her silken skirts before the 
long mirror, “this affair with Miss Warner 
really begins to look serious.”* 

“She is extremely pretty,” drawled Made- 
line, the younger sister, sinking languidly 
into an easy-chair, “but hardly a suitable 
match for Harold. You will discourage it, 
will you not, mamma?” 

Mrs. Mayburn thoughtfully stripped the 
telegram into bits, and sifted the floating 
pieces through her white ringed fingers. 
“No, girls, I shall do nothing of the kind. 
You are well aware that Harold has been 
growing more and more reckless during the 
past yearortwo. This fancy for Miss Warner 





seems to have taken deep hold of him, and 
‘I hope much from her influence. No,” she 
‘ added, conclusively, “I shall not oppose it.” 
:* “Suppose he breaks her heart, mamma?” 
, questioned Madeline, toying with her fan. 

‘ “Pshaw!” ejaculated Edith, pacing up and 


sauntering out of the spacious dining-room - 
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down. “The position will amply compensate | through the kitchen-blind. “I s’pose that 
—it will be a great match for her. As} matter’s as good as settled!” 
mamma says, Harold is getting fearfully wild, “Neyer ye fret, Sevy,”’ drawled Uncle 
and I agree that it is best to let it go on.” Moses, carefully filling his pipe and pressing 
“ Well,” said Mrs. Mayburn, quietly ignor- ; the contents into the bowl with his big red 
ing Edith’s retort and collecting her scattered ; forefinger. “Why can’t ye leave things to 
papers, “I shall drive over to see Miss War- } Providence, instid of allus takin’ it on yer- 
ner. Will youaccompany me?” self to settle em? Ye can’t regerlate all 
“Not I,” replied Edith, arranging a han4- ; creation.” 
ful of glowing asters in her belt; “I drive} “Moses Linton,” ejaculated Aunt Seviah, 
Colonel Mackay’s tandem at five; but never } solemnly, “don’t ye slander the Lord in no 
mind: when she is actually Harold’s fiancée, } sich fashion. He hain’t nuthin’ to do with 
Vl cultivate her.” } sich goin’s on!” 
“And I,” yawned Madeline, “join the | Uncle Moses subsided, stumped heavily 
| 











tennis-party at the Wetomanuc House. You ; out to the porch, lighted his pipe, tilted back, 
will have to go alone, mamma.” and contemplated the rings of smoke in phil- 
“Very well,” replied Mrs. Mayburn, pull- } osophical silence. 
ing the bell; “then I will order the ponies.” } The carriage rolled swiftly along under the 
A few minutes later, she stepped gracetully } birches quivering in the afternoon light, their 
into her basket-carriage, gathered up the } slender white trunks gleaming through the 
ribbons in her slim gauntleted hands, and } pale foliage, the silence unbroken save by 
bowled swiftly down the village street, the } }the sound of the ponies’ hoofs. As they 
admired of all observers. approached Pine Hill, Mrs. Mayburn loosened 
She still retained the freshness and elas- the reins and glanced down kindly at the 





ticity of youth, and few glancing at the fair } quiet figure by her side. 

placid face and graceful figure could believe} “My son was sadly disappointed that he 
her to be the mother of her tall son and } could not get back, Miss Warner.” 
daughters. Tildy moved uneasily and looked shyly 

She drew rein at the farm-house gate, and ; upward, but no answer was forthcoming. 
her face lighted up with satisfaction when } “He has told me everything, and I hope 
she saw the slight girlish figure already ; you will be kind to my boy,” added Mrs. 
advancing from.the shady porch. Mayburn, softly. 

“She’ll never disgrace him,” the mother; The girl again raised her troubled eyes to 
thought. “Thoroughly well dressed, she’ll ; the plessant face bending toward her. “ Mrs. 
be positively fascinating. What a sensation ; Mayburn,” she said, tremulously, locking her 
she’ll make in our set!” } fingers tightly together, “may I ask you 

Tildy had donned a simple gown of cling: } }a question that under other circumstances 
ing creamy material, adorned at the waist } might seem impertinent?” 
with a great clagter of the late-blooming; “You may ask me anything you please, 
scarlet honeysuckle. A dainty hat drooped ; my child,” responded the lady benignantly, 
over her wavy brown hair, brushed flufiily ' yet not without a secret wonderment as to 
-back from the delicate face, a face lifted now ; the purport of the girl’s words. 





in some bewilderment to the unexpected } “Tt is this,” hesitated Tildy, carefully 
occupant of the carriage. steadying her voice along the syllables: “ did 

Mrs. Mayburn beckoned her graciously to } you love your husband when you promised 
the seat by her side. } to marry him, Mrs. Mayburn?” 


“My sop was unexpectedly detained in} The elder lady started slightly, shaken 
New York,” she said, softly, “so I have come, ' from her customary well-bred self-possession. 
instead, at his request.” Tildy} flushing, half She remained silent for a moment and then 
in awe of the stately lady, half in pride and : said: 
pleasure at her conJescension, timidly seated; ‘‘ My dear, perhaps you do not know that 
herself by the lady’s side. The ponies tossed my husband was many years my senior—a 
their heads gayly, and at a word trotted | man who was a power in the business world, 
briskly down the wooded road. ; well able to give his wife a fitting position in 

“Humph!” groaned Aunt Seviah, peering ' society and a suitable establishment. It was 
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thought by my parents to be a most excellent § 
match for me, and I was guided entirely by } 
their judgment and counsel. Those of us 
who have reached middle life can decide far 
better, in such matters, than a romantic girl 
dazzled by dreams—natural to her age, to be 
sure, but unsubstantial and transient never- 
theless.” 

Mrs. Mayburn glanced at the girl’s face, 
but the brown eyes seemed to look through 
and beyond her, far down the vista of the 
coming years. Was life like that, after all? 

“Mrs. Mayburn,” she said, quietly, “ what 
I ask may seem to you unpardonable. I have 
reason to believe that your son is dissipated. | 
It is an ugly word—forgive me.’ 

Mrs. Mayburn reined in the ponies under ; 
the huge pine-trees at the hill-top, and laid | 
her hand reassuringly on the girl’s arm. 

“My child, it would be useless for me to ; 
deny—in fact, it is perhaps better that you 
should know the exact truth. Harold has 
given us some anxiety during the past few } 
years. New York life offers many temptations 
and his associates, though belonging to the } 
first families, are many of them fast young } 
men. Yes, I confess, he uses wine far too | 
freely. No doubt this seems very shocking } 
to you, in your quiet innocent life; but let me ‘ 
assure you, out of my long experience, it is ; 
nothing uncommon. After he has sown his 
wild oats, I trust he will settle down into a 
steady family-man. I hope everything from } 
your influence. He has had many fancies, } 
but nothing like the fervent attachment he | 
feels for you. You are charming and very 
beautiful, my child, and I truly believe you 
can win him back—and he can give you | 
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much.” 

“You mean,” interposed the girl, uncom- 
promisingly, with her gaze still uplifted to 
her companion, “that, in spite of his bad 
habits, his wealth and position will offset 
what you are pleased to call my—beauty.” 

The elder lady winced slightly. “You are 
very frank—yes, I may as well acknowledge } 
that is what [had in my mind.” 

“And, if I should fail to win him back, 


compensation,” persisted Tildy. 


| 
there would be the wealth and position om} 


you a woman’s life can never be empty where } 
there is the means of culture and travel at } 


sively. 








the tears springing to her relief. 
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TILDY GRACE’S TEMPTATION. 


RAR Aen RAR 


Tildy looked off on the wide scene, half 
cloud, half sunshine, spread before her. 
Again Aunt Seviah’s homely words rang in 
her ear: “Satan’s got ye on a high moun- 
tain, an’ he’s p’intin’ out the kingdoms o’ 
this world an’ the glory on ’em. S’pose ye 
realize too late.” 

She gazed almost in horror at the fair 
pleading woman beside her. Better a thou- 
sand times drudgery, limitation, loneliness,. 
anything, rather than this sin of which 
she was sorely tempted to be guilty—this 
separating herself from all possible future 
joy. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Mayburn, never !” she ejaculated, 
“Don’t 
; you see it is not mine to take, this life that 
; tempts me so?” 

Lines of pain deepened on the face of the 
elder woman as she mechanically turned tne 


; ponies homeward. An inarticulate sob burst 
; from her, and she faltered : “ Miss Warner, con- 


sider—a mother will even humiliate herself 


, , to beseech you, since you hold the future 


welfare of her only son in your hands.” 

But a strange composure had taken posses- 
sion of the girl; everything was plain and 
clear before her. 

“No, Mrs. Mayburn,” she said, with gentle 
dignity. “You are his mother—it is your 
work. God helping me, I will never do this 
thing.” 

A silence fell again upon the two, as they 
; sped back through the shaded wood- road. 
} As Tildy alighted at the farm-gate, Mrs. 
Mayburn clasped her hand in a warm linger- 
ing pressure. 

“You are a brave girl,” she said. 
; he had been worthy of you.” 

Harold Mayburn received his refusal 
through his mother. She wrote him a long 
letter that night, a letter which awoke glow- 
ing visions of a possible “might be”; but, 
alas! the good resolutions were of too feeble 
‘growth to reach maturity. The old tempta- 
tions allured him onward. He did not appear 
in Mapleton again during the stay of his 
family there. 

“Well,” remarked Edith, a few days later, 


“T wish 


x € Harold’s fancy for Miss Warner seems to 
“Yes,” penpontied the other, “and I assure } have followed his thousand other likings. 


I 
; was really deluded into regarding it as a set- 


; tled affair.” 
her hand. You will come to us?” persua- 


A spasm of pain flitted over Mrs. May- 


’ burn’s smooth forehead. 
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ai “Te seems to have been only a passing } that air young minister, I’m 1 thinkin’, e ’ said 
attraction,” she replied, in measured tones. { he, diplomatically, as he sipped the huge 

“ Well, it would have been a mésalliance at; bowl of ginger-tea Aant Seviah always 
best,” said Madeline. “It will be better if | prepared when unusual circumstances called 
he chooses a wife in our own circle.” ; him out of an evening. 

“No doubt you are right, my dear,” replied “There’s Widder Green!” Aunt Seviah 
her mother, with studied indifference. } threw out the suggestion between-times, as 

“The old Wareham common-sense won the ; she “flew round” seeing that bolts and bars 
day,” commented Aunt Seviah. “The child’s | were safely adjusted for the night. iu 

ot it in her, arter all!” “Ain’t good enough cook. Poor 

. “T told ye there’s no need o’ frettin’, Sevy,” makes poor sermons,” after a prolonged 
said Uncle Moses, unfolding the evening } draught of the steaming tea. ; 
paper, “ ef ye’d only give natur’ a chance to | diane one ogi - oa ee 
work. ys 

“Wal, I dunno but you're right, Moses,” : back kitchen, wherein was her basket for 
replied his helpmate, with unusual submis- the night. 
sion; “but, somehow, I can’t refrain from— | Sag ‘me to = pin now, ao 
assistin’ !” } box of a house, an’ her childern raise Cain. 

The days moved on in their usual moneto- ; You don’t s’pose, Sevy,” fixing his little 
nous round, at the homestead. Tildy entered twinkling eyes on his energetic helpmate 
heart and soul into the once despised house-{ and slowly stirring the fragrant beverage, 
hold work. Aunt Seviah treated her with } “you couldn’t give him house-room for a 
acertain respect, and a new bond of sympathy spell—now, could ye?” 
seemed to have been established between the “Wal, there’s room enough—if that’s all; 
practical woman and the dreamy girl. The he might have the south chamber, and the 
snow blanketed the hills and wrapped the} little room off for his books an’ fixins’. 
valley for its winter rest. Over in the village ; } As for cookin’, there’s allus enough and to 
there were many changes. The summer } }spare. It’s kinder sanctifyin’ to have a 
guests had long since flitted away, the Maple- } preacher round. I er _ Pll let him 
ton House was closed. ‘come for the winter, anyhow. 

Dr. Upham, who for a quarter of a century; “That worked well!” chuckled Uncle 
had ministered to the little flock that assem-{ Moses to himself. “Sevy thinks it’s her 
bled weekly in the weather-beaten church, : idee.” 
had been suddenly gathered to his fathers.; With Aunt Seviah, to plan was to carry 
Good motherly Mrs. Upham, rendered almost ; out. A new stove was speedily set up in 
helpless by the unexpected blow, had been ; the little room, a crimson carpet tacked 
taken to her daughter’s home, twenty miles; down, a couple of easy-chairs transferred 
away, to be cared for and comforted. For j thither, and, by the next Saturday night, 
the first a do — years, the a ey _— mie oo was established 
table doors of the old parsonage were closed, ; therein, with all his belongings. 
and the windows that had been a beacon- ' The minister’s advent was the beginning 
light to. many a poor wanderer were closely ; of a new life for Tildy. The latest maga- 
shuttered and looked blankly down on the } | tee, reviews, and books somehow always 
deserted ane path. The new ston? — a» gg on a ae — 
was unmarried, a young man recently } table, instead o elng relega’ to the 
ordained. The great rambling parsonage } study upstairs. The minister found this 
would be an incumbrance to him. All he girl with the dreamy eyes and thoughtful 
wanted was a comfortable chamber and study. } face a curiously interesting study. Day by 
Uncle Moses Linton, for many years deacon } day, he understood better the fine sensitive 
of the church, was commissioned to find ; nature, hedged in by circumstances, strug- 
a suitable accommodation for the new } gling bravely for the higher life and forcing 
preacher. He pondered the matter in his } itself to be content. Perhaps the sermons 
deliberate fashion on the way home, and gained somewhat in vigor because the 
decided on 2 course of action. preacher was conscious of one absorbed 

“Mighty hard findin’ a boardin’- place for : en who waited intently for the message 
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150 DRIFTING.—A LOYAL LITTLE LOVER. 





her soul craved. The second summer of the } at all, it is as the gates to a beautiful beyond 

Reverend Mr. Morton’s stay in Mapleton } for you and me.” 

rested in its June freshness on the hills.; “And yet,” he continued, musingly, “life 

The parsonage was again thrown open, for} might have been so different for you.” 

it was meet that it should be the minister’s; She glanced up quickly. 

residence, since the only objection thereto; “Aunt Seviah should not have repeated 

was now removed. Once more a busy happy } that to you. I was weak and foolish in 

woman flitted from room to room, drawing } the old days.” 

aside curtains that the sweet summer air; “No, Grace—not foolish, but longing 

and sunshine might wander through the} unutterably for better things,” replied her 

old rooms, banishing all traces of solitude } husband, fondly. 

and mustiness. “T should really like to know, Edward, 
“Grace,” said the minister, pausing beside} how you divined that my name was so 

his wife, as she leaned from the sunny south } utterly distasteful to me, and gave it the 

window and drew in a branch of climbing } only Grace-ful rendering possible.” 

roses, which filled the air with fragrance,} “Believe me,it was never distasteful to me,” 

“the same hills shut you in here—and yet you } replied the minister, earnestly: “Matilda— 

are sure you will be content, my darling?” a brave woman; Grace—the grace of God!” 
She looked up with happy eyes. ; “Oh, I never translated it so!” cried 
“Not a doubt remains. If I think of them } Tildy, with brimming eyes. 
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DRIFTING. 


BY LILLA PBICE. 


In oarless boat, alone and sad, 
Adown an ocean dark and deep, 
I float adrift the waters vast, 
And dream of home and rest and sleep. 


A fond face smiling from the helm, 
A bright and cloudless sky above. 


| F’en as I look, the scene dissolves— 
The sky with clouds is overcast, 
The sun hangs low, and flings a maze And gloom-browed present rudely routs 
Of red-gold bars athwart the sky, The sun-bright vision of the past. 
And gilds the purpling clouds that seem 


To frame the gates of “by and by.” The shades are falling, falling low, 


And twilight’s pall will shroud the night; 
And still anent the dark’ning waves 
I drift, and wait the coming light. 


And, as I gaze and drift and dream, 
Bright days agone my thoughts engage, 
And mem’ry holds before my view 


A picture from her fairest page. I drift toward a future vague— 


Life’s tide is ebbing, ebbing fast; 
I see the waters blue and calm, And never can my barque return 
My life’s boat oared by faith and love— Upon the ocean of the past. 
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A LOYAL LITTLE LOVER. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


“Tm going to send a valentine!” $ “That makes no difference,” said Tom: 
Said Hal unto his younger brother. 
“Why don’t you send one, too?” said Tom. 
“T will; I’ll send one to my mother.” And so he did. He sought and sought, 
To find one fairer than another ; 
And proudest boy in town was he 
Who sent his valentine to mother. 


“T’ll send my valentine to mother.” 


“Oh, what a baby-boy !” cried Hal; 
“T’m ’shamed to own you for a brother.” 


~~“ 











A ROMANCE OF THE BIG HORN. 





BY HOWARD SEELY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A NYMPH OF THE WEST,’’ ‘‘A 
TEXAN BOPEEP,’ ‘‘FRONTIER TALES,’ ETC. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 51. 


Vv. } the dishes and bestirred herself in tidying 
7 RACE BREVOORT woke } up the room. It must have been ten o’clock 
in an agony of excitement ; when, in some alarm at the solitariness of 
and terror: the earth was} the place, she put on her hat and went 
shaking with a strong vi- } outside to reconnoitre. 
bratory tremor, and she} No one was in sight, and, after watering 
could feel the small adobe } her horse at a small pool near the ranch, 
house thrill. and quiver } Grace tethered him anew and returned to 
with the rush of some mighty object with-; the house. Her situation now began to 
out, that went shrieking through the darkness ; give her the gravest uneasiness. She pict- 
and dying away down the wind. In the} ured to herself the alarm of Tom and 
sudden recall to consciousness, Miss Brevoort ; Edith upon their return and the unex- 
could not, at first, remember, her surround- ; plained mystery of her absence. What 
ings; and it was only when she heard a} would they think and what would they do? 
long wailing whistle, down the valley, that; How long would it be before the owner 
she realized it must have been the passage ; of the ranch would return? And ought 
of a night-express that had caused’ her} she not, under the circumstances, to saddle 
sudden alarm. Evidently, then, the ranch } her horse and make a second attempt to 
was near the railroad, and she had an}; find her way back? She was pondering 
additional opportunity of return, She was {all this in her mind with increasing per- 
so overjoyed by, this reflection, that she; plexity, when a sudden noise at the door 
turned again upon her pillow and was soon startled her. She sprang to her feet— 
asleep. Sa horseman had ridden up to the very 
It was early dawn when Grace opened} doorway of the ranch and was about to 
her eyes; the first lances of the sun were dismount. Miss Brevoort recognized at a 
piercing the small window of the ranch ; glance the gray horse that had figured in 
and shattering themselves upon the rough } the incidents of the day before, and the 
wall above her head. Fearful of being ; trappings and habiliments of his rider. 











.gurprised in her recumbent attitude, she} The horseman had a strong well-developed 


ose and made a hasty toilet with the} ) figure, The lower part of his face was 


scant utensils the ranch afforded. Then, } ; ‘hidden by a light-colored beard, and his 


passing into the kitchen, she inspected the ; cheeks were tanned to the very eyelids with 
larder narrowly, to see what were the; exposure; but something in his expression 
prospects for breakfast. She was rewarded} made Grace fix upon him an eager and 
by the discovery of some eggs, a side of} steadfast gaze. She gasped for breath. She 
bacon, and some canned goods in a small} was surely dreaming. It could not be— 
cupboard. She busied herself in building; yes, it was: it was unmistakably Jack 
a fire in the stove, boiling some coffee, ; Harrison. 

and cooking breakfast. This she ate in} The sudden surprise of this meeting was 
solitary loneliness, attended only by the} so overpowering, that, for a few seconds, 
black cat, which purred loudly like some} Grace was deprived of power to move or 
mad thing and sat on a bench by her side speak; she stood rooted to the floor, just 
during the progress of the meal. After as she had arisen, the rich blood crimsoning 
breakfast, from a sense. of neatness she} her face and neck, one long blonde tress 


could not explain, the young girl washed ; escaping from its confinement and falling 
(151) 
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A ROMANCE 
upon her shoulder. “The Sila: ‘patel’ been cian to rom danger. Are you 
apprised that he had a visitor, from the } aware, pray, of the condition of the country ? 
presence of the strange horse outside, came ; How did you dare to risk so much?” 
leisurely toward the ranch-house and in at} “It was quite an accident,” Grace replied, 
the open door without removing his hat. ; carelessly. “T have my own folly to thank 
When he perceived that it was a lady, he; for it, I suppose. You see,” she added, smil- 
suddenly doffed this, disclosing a frank f ing, “J had been here so long, that I felt 
manly face and a pair of critical eyes that } like a native and presumed upon it. But, 
were widely distended, in the completeness ; judging from what I witnessed yesterday 
of his astonishment. from the verandah, I am fortunate in hav- 
“Miss Brevoort!” he gasped. “How came } ing so skillful a protector.” 
you here?” Jack Harrison colored a trifie under the 
The hat dropped from his hand, in his ; admiring glance of her amber eyes. 
embarrassment. “T have fallen quite in with the ways of 
The sound of his voice, richer and stronger ; the country, and count myself quite a front- 
than of old, thrilled through Grace with all} iersman,” he replied, modestly. “But I 
the memories of the past; but his manner of } was very fortunate yesterday. That fellow 
address brought with it a strange chill. He } was the most notorious road-agent and train- 
had called her “Miss Brevoort.” In the brief} wrecker in the country, and had given the 
interval since she had first recognized him, ; authorities no end of trouble — myself 
it had flashed through her mind that their ;ineluded. However,” he added, “I fear that 
greeting, after so long a period and under } the capture all went for nothing, for I learned 
such remarkable circumstances, would be as ; last night that he had made his escape. It 
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familiar as of old, and, accompanying her } was that which detained me.” 


bewilderment, there had been a spasm of joy. 
She felt instinctively her mistake. 

“T was out riding,” she faltered, “and I 
lost my way. 
brother, at the Big Horn Ranch.” 

“In Texas? Lost?” Harrison repeated, 
absently. He gazed about him vacantly, 
like one ina dream. “You have been here 
long?” 

“Ever since last night,” Grace returned. 

“Tmpossible!” he exclaimed. 

His eye wandered a moment over the little 
room and the poverty of its furnishings. 
Then his old pride asserted itself. 

“T trust you were partially comfortable,” 
he said. “This frontier life of ours is a 
hard one. The country is, just at present, 
full of road-agents and train-wreckers, and, 


I am stopping with my ; “ 





upon him. 
She could not bring herself to the formality - 


“ Ts it possible ?” Grace exclaimed, involun- 
tarily. 
“Tt certainly is,” her companion rejoined, 
and it is that which makes me anxious for 
your own welfare. Granted that you were 
lucky enough yesterday to escape without 
attack, you might not be so fortunate again. 
Do you not think, now that you are here, it 


would be better to return as far as Ballinger 


‘by rail? We can hire a conveyance from 


’ that station to the Big Horn.” 


“That,” replied Miss Brevoort, “is, of 
course, as you decide.” She smiled graciously 
“T am in your hands—Jack.” 


of calling him Mr. Harrison. 
They were standing at the door of the 
kitchen when she surprised him with this 


living so near the line of the railroad, I have e| reference to old times. The color mounted 


given little attention to the place. 


I did not } to Harrison’s face in an instant. 


He had 


return, last night, as I was detained by an stooped and picked up the water-pail, as if 


imperative matter. 
little to offer you.” 

“T have been very comfortable, I am sure,” 
Grace rejoined, quietly. She had, in a meas- 
ure, recovered her composure. 


I regret that I had so 


there will be little to be desired.” 


Harrison returned, with grave courtesy. “TI 


} about to start for the spring. 
; ment was so great that he stumbled. 


“Tf now 
you can assist me to return to my people, can entertain yourself while I see 
; dinner.” 

“T will do so with pleasure, Miss Brevoort,” } 


His embarrass- 


“T must leave you for a moment,” he 
said, hurriedly. “You must be hungry, 
after such primitive hospitality. I trust you 
about 


With a half-bow, he passed out into the 


) sunlight and disappeared around an angie of 


am annoyed at the thought of your having ’ the house. 
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Lert to herself, the past, with all the irony ' 


Oe, 


thronging upon Grace, and she sank into a 
chair with a plaintive little sigh. This man } 


who had just left her was Jack Harrison— | 


Jack Harrison! Could she realize it? She 
told herself the fact over and over again, 
putting both hands to her temples and star- 
ing before her in a confused way. - How the 
ghost of their past love mocked her in this 
formal exchange of greetings and common- 
places! And what an eternity it seemed 
since they had dreamed that old dream over 
together. Ah! they had been so happy! 
And now she had lost him—she had lost him, 
to find him cold, impassive, apologetic, with 
no trace of his old feeling but his embarrass- 
ment, and, she half thought, a possible regret 
at the meeting. Oh! it was cruel—cruel! 

A sudden report of fire-arms drowned these 
reflections and drove the blood in ice-cur- 
rents to her heart. What had happened? 
She sprang to her feet and rushed to the door 
wildiy. She could see nothing. The land- 
scape without lay calm and unruffled beneath 
a summer’s sun; a prairie-dog barked shrilly 
from his burrow; the fleeting shadow of 
a buzzard’s wing, projected from the blue 
vault above, drifted lazily over the valley. 
She was about to put on her hat and rush 
from the doorway, when she heard a hurried 
footstep close at hand, and Jack Harrison 
staggered across the threshold, closing the 
door violently behind him. 

He leaned against it, struggling for breath, 
and, with his right hand, endeavored to slide 
into place the heavy bar that fastened it. 
: His left arm hung helpless by his side. The 
startled Grace saw that a stream of blood 
was running down his sleeve and trickling 
upon the bare floor. 

“Help me!” he gasped. 
me!” 

In an instant, the courageous girl was at 
his side. 
bar was quickly slid into place. 
turned and faced him. 


“They’ve hit 


Then she 


a dumb appeal in the direction of his 


happened !”” 
He did not at first reply. 


helpless movement, toward the corner where 
his rifles stood, grasped one of them, and 
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‘ are prisoners in this house. 
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$ endeavored to load i it. The effort was too 


much for him. A spasm of pain crossed his 
of its associations and memories, came } 


; pale face. He set the heavy arm down upon 
; the floor and turned to the terrified girl. 

“Grace,” he said, “it is useless to conceal 
it; we are surrounded by our enemies, and 
Our only hope 
is to make a fight for it. The man I captured 
yesterday is outside. He is in company with 
three others; they are mounted and well 
armed; they fired on me suddenly when I 
went to the spring. Tell me: can you load 
a rifle or pistol? Do you know anything 
of fire-arms?” 

The light of a strong resolution shone in 
the girl’s face and flashed in her eyes. She 
turned to him with white lips. 

“T think so,” she said. “ Buyt, Jack, dear 
boy, you must not think of that now. You 
are wounded—you may bleed to death. Let 
me bandage your arm.” 

Jack Harrison set his teeth together. 
“Not till the arms are loaded,” he said, 
firmly. “It is a mere scratch; I can wait.” 

He winced with pain, as he spoke. “My 
revolvers are in those holsters—there !—hand 
them tome. Thank God! they are loaded.” 

Miss Brevoort took down the heavy belt 
from the hook where it hung on the wall, 
and laid it on the toilet-stand close at hand. 
Jack drew a revolver from its holster; he 
took his position near the single window of 
the ranch. 

“Now,” he said, “the rifle-cartridges are 
in a box, near the cupboard, in the kitchen. 
You must find them ‘if you can. I will 
mount guard here till you get back; these 
rascals may try to break in at any moment. 
Quick! Keep away from the kitchen 
window, and be as careful as you can.” 

The girl flew on her unfamiliar errand. 
In a few moments, she returned with the box 





With their united exertions, the ‘ 


of cartridges in her hands. 
“Good!” Jack exclaimed. 
Winchester !” 
She caught up the rifle from its place in 


“Now, the 


; the corner, and, taking a handful of cartridges 
: from the box, filled the magazine with a deft 
“ Jack—dear Jack!” she cried, making ; 


ease that surprised Jack. Grace had always 


} felt an interest in fire-arms, and the knowl- 
wounded arm, “tell me—tell me what has } 


edge she had gained while assisting her 


: brother Tom now stood her in good stead. 
He made a} In spite of the peril of their surroundings, 


Harrison could scarcely repress a word of 
admiration. 
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“You are a treasure indeed!” he said. Even amid her extreme peril, the love she 

He made an effort to loosen his coat, and } felt for the wounded man eclipsed all per- 
the girl stepped forward quickly to aid him. } sonal considerations. The fearful thought 
A sudden shadow, darkening the window, } of anything serious happening to him made 
fell upon them both. Harrison looked up. } her faint, but not from horror at the fate 
A fierce face, framed in a bristling black } which might be hers, exposed to the remorse- 
beard, was just drawing away from the; lessness of their foes. In the unselfishness 
window. The bright glare without dazzled } of her solicitude, she did not think of that. 
the eyes of the intruder, and it was evident} At this moment, there was a volley of rifle- 
from his expression that he had not been} shots from without. They could hear the 
able to distinguish objects within the room. ; crash of the bullets as they struck the sides 
As he disappeared from view, his hand fell ‘of the house, and a few pieces of plastering 


away from the window-sash where he had | fell from the wall. 
been striving to force the fastening. 

At the same time a violent blow was struck 
upon the door outside, causing it to leap upon } 
its hinges. Miss Brevoort clasped her hands 
in terror. 

“Come! comé! Open up here!” shouted ; 
a gruff voice, with an oath. 

Foranswer, Harrison grasped his six-shooter 
and stole to the window. From his point of 
view, he could just see the shoulder of his 
enemy. The sash and pane stood between 
them, but his assailant was not three feet 
away. A blinding flash lit up the room for 
an instant; there wasa jingling of broken 
glass; and the man staggered back with 
a low curse. The smoke of the discharge 
poured through the opening. 

There was a scuffle of feet without, and 
a hurried stampede. A moment later, they 
heard the shouts of the robbers, calling to 
one another, and then the neigh of their 
steeds. Grace breathed a sigh of relief. 

“They have taken to their horses,” cried } 





Harrison opened his eyes. 

“They’re firing at us from their horses,” 
he said; “but I think the walls are stout 
enough to turn a bullet. Thank heaven, 
there is but one window to the ranch !” 

Grace put one arm tenderly about him, 
and gently slipped his coat from his shoulders. 
The sleeve of his hunting-shirt was drenched 
with blood. She trembled and turned faint, 
but the anxiety she felt held her to her task. 
Summoning all her courage, she stripped 
back the sleeve quickly and examined the 
injury. The wound was a deep one, but it 
was in the fleshy part of the arm, and she 
believed that the bone was not broken. 
Could she but stanch the blood, it, might not 
prove serious. She glanced around for some- 
thing touse as a bandage. Her eye fell upon 
an old quilt, through which in places the 
cotton filling protruded, MHastily plucking 
out severai pieces of this, she applied them 
tenderly to the wound. 

But she had nothing with which to bind 


Jack, joyfully, “but I reckon there is one less ; them in place, and she was in perplexity. A 


to deal with.” 

He seated himself in a chair and closed 
his eyes involuntarily, as if in intense 
pain. He had grown strangely pale in the 
interval. 

“My arms!” he groaned, “I fear, Grace, 
I am hurt more than I supposed.” 

He drew from the pocket of his coat a flask 
which his trembling fingers with difficulty 


sudden thought occurred to her. With a 
quick energy, she tore a portion of her skirt 
into strips, and, applying this to the cotton 
bats with a skill she did not know she pos- 
sessed, she secured them tightly and firmly. 
In her accomplishment of this task, she 
exerted a nervous strength which surprised 
her and made Harrison writhe with agony. 
It had grown strangely still in the last few 


placed upon the table. Miss Breyoort hurried } moments. There had been no firing, no 
to his side. She hastily poured out a portion indication of the presence of their enemies. 
of the spirit into a tin cup which stood near, } The silence struck Harrison as ominous. 
and held it to his lips. ; Keeping close in the cover of the wall, he 
“Drink!” she said; “it will revive you.” } reconnoitred through the broken pane. The 
Harrison feebly swallowed the liquor. ; staring sunlight shone vividly upon every- 


“You must take off your coat, Jack,” } thing without, but no human presence was 
Grace entreated. “Your wound must be } visible. 
He bethought himself of a simple subter- 


bandaged.” 
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fuge. Resting the barrel of his Winchester | resist the flames for a time; but the roof was 
upon the back of a chair, so as to command } shingled, and, should the fire reach this, they 
the opening, he crouched behind it, and might be encircled in a whirling vortex of 
directed Grace to place his hat upon the } flame which would drive them from their 
muzzle of the other gun and hold it so as to ; shelter at the mercy of their enemies. 
be visible at the window. Filled with this new and terrible appre- 
The ruse was successful. A running fire } ; hension, he turned toward Grace. She was 
of bullets greeted its appearance, one or } ‘ seated upon a low stool in the centre of the 
two of which struck the woodwork of the } room, her hands clasped in her lap, her lips 
window. During this fusilade, Harrison kept } patted with the agony of suspense. The 
up a most vigilant look-out through the } terror of the moment had blanched her com- 
opening. As he expected, he was rewarded } plexion to the tint of a tea-rose; her great 
with a sight of the enemy. In his anxiety {amber eyes were bright with excitement; 
to obtain a good view-point, one of the } } and the glory of her blonde hair had slipped 
robbers, mounted upon a bay horse, rode | } from its confinement, and shone like an 
out into the open, and Harrison glimpsed ; aureola about her, as it rippled down over 
him through the broken pane. Dropping} her back and shoulders. She looked so 
his eye to the peep-sight of his rifle, he } beautiful, as she sat there, that Jack could 
pulled the trigger. The man reeled in his} not bring himself to acquaint her with the 
saddle, at the discharge of the piece, and ; new nature of his fears. She had been so 
disappeared from view amid the smoke. brave, so calm, amid all their peril, that his 
A second later, he saw a riderless horse } heart stirred within him, and the memory 
with leaping stirrups dash past the window. } he his early love for this radiant apparition 
His aim had been good. ; swept over him in one grand wave of feeling. 
But Harrison could not divest himself What mattered it—the foolish misunder- 
of a vague dread which possessed him, and } standing, the trivial jealousy, of a bygone 
of which he made no mention to Grace. } year, that had estranged them? Perhaps 
After the ruse of the hat, there was no more ; these few fleeting moments were the last 
firing, and’ a second recourse to the expe- ; } that both should live. He arose, and, draw- 
dient had produced no result. What did | } ing near to her, cast an arm tenderly about 
it mean—this silence on the part of their } her. 
assailants? Of their number, two were now; The girl crept closer to him, in the 
manifestly either dead or disabled. Could } darkening room. A few sparks amid the 
it be that they would give over the assault? } eddying smoke flew by the window. They 
From his position, he could command but; could hear the roar and crackle of the 
a small view of the space without, and the ; flames without. He felt a tremor as of fear 
uncertainty of his surroundings increased ' pass over her; the beautiful golden head 





his apprehensions. He was not long held | 
in suspense. 

A sudden cloud of black smoke, drifting 
heavily by the window, filled him with new 
alarms; in the air was the strong pungent 
smell of something burning. It flashed over : 
Harrison in an instant that the robbers were 
trying to burn the house. He remembered 
a pile of cockle-burs removed from the 
fleeces of the sheep, that had been carelessly 
allowed to remain resting against the side 
of the house. He wondered if these had } 
been used as the nucleus of a bonfire. They } 
would not be readily inflammable, but, once } 
kindled, might smolder indefinitely, and, } 
added to other material, might make their 
position extremely uncomfortable. The walls ; 
of the house were built of adobe and would ' 





fell upon his shoulder. 

“Does your wound pain you, Jack?” 

“Not now,” he whispered. 

The chivalrous falsehood made her turn 
her eyes to him, and he read there the 
candor of their old confession. 

Sweet as the thought was to him, his 
enjoyment of it was but brief; a whirl of 
flame flashed suddenly by the window, carry- 
ing with it a volume of smoke that poured 
suffocatingly into the room; tongues of fire 
; leaped to the sash, and soon the panes were 
; framed with climbing color that swept its 
certain and destructive way to the low roof. 
Jack seized a half-filled water-bucket that 
stood near and dashed it over both window 
and wall. 

He was too late. Already they could hear 
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the ilahing currents or ’ flame vathien and | 
surging over the eaves. The shingles began | 
to curl and part with the fervent heat, and | 
sparks and burning bits of wood fell like | 
fiery blossoms into the room below. They } 
could distinguish the exulting shouts of their ; 
foes. Half stupefied by the blinding smoke 
and desperate with the peril of their position, 
they retreated into a remote corner. Screen- ; 
ing the person of Grace with his own body, 
Jack drew his revolver, determined to make ' 
& last stand. 

At this moment, above the roar and whirl 
of the flames, they heard cries and startled 
exclamations from without. The earth shook : 
as if with the tread of many galloping horses. 
There were shouts and hoarse voices, mingled 
with the rattle of fire-arms and the sounds of } 

; 


§ 


a sudden strife and confusion, that swept } 
with increasing clamor round the house. 

Breathless between hope and fear as to 
the cause of this sudden tumult, Harrison 
and Grace remained silent and listening 
eagerly. The heat scorched them, the blind- 
ing smoke stifled them; but, clasped in one 
another’s arms, they awaited their fate. All 
at once, there was a crash and jingle of glass 
in the adjoining room; the door of the 
kitchen was torn open suddenly, and the 
leader of the robbers—the man Harrison 
had captured—dashed into the room. 

He was evidently closely pursued, for his 
features wore a hunted expression. His face 
was bleeding in several places where he 
had burst his way through the window, and 
he brandished a cocked revolver in either 
hand. Facing about, he raised both weapons, 
just as Harrison brought his own revolver to 
a level. Grace covered her face with her 
hands and caught her breath. 

The next moment, it seemed as if all the 
batteries of Inferno had been suddenly called 
into play; from all sides of the room and 
from the kitchen doorway, a succession of 
blinding flashes crossed and recrossed it with 
the rapidity of lightning; the air was full 
of sulphurous vapor and flying splinters; 
and the walls shook beneath the unearthly 
din as if with the throes of an earthquake. 
Tt ceased as suddenly. Grace had fallen to 
her knees in the extremity of her terror. 
Through the smoke that filled the room, 
a tall figure bounded from the kitchen 
doorway, crossed the room, and raised her 
to her feet. She opened her eyes, to find 














‘made objects visible. 
‘robbers lay prone and ghastly in that 
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the eee: arms of on brother Tom about 
her. 


“You are safe? You are unhurt?” he 


; cried. 


A sudden gust of wind, sweeping from 
window to doorway, cleared the room and 
The leader of the 


uncertain light, his hands still grasping 


‘ his smoking pistols, where he had fallen. 


The eyes of Grace ran wildly past him to 


} another object that lay upon the floor. 
} In an instant, she had torn herself from 
; Tom’s embrace and thrown herself beside it. 


“Jack, darling, speak to me!” she moaned. 

Thomas Brevoort stooped down beside the 
kneeling figure and himself examined the 
prostrate man. At length, he raised his 
eyes to the imploring face of his sister. 

“Do not worry, Grace,” he said; “I think 
he has simply fainted from.exhaustion.” 

* * * * * * 

Thomas Brevoort was right in his opinion ; 
but it was many days before Jack Harrison 
was himself again. An hour later, when he 
first recovered consciousness, it was to find 
himself in a covered wagon, proceeding he 
knew not whither, but under the armed 
escort of Sheriff Mosely and Thomas 
Brevoort. For a few moments, he lay quite 
still, oppressed by a dull throbbing in his 
temples and a feeling of fever in his veins. 
He stared helplessly about him in the dim 
twilight of the vehicle. Then he attempted 
to rise. A familiar figure seated beside him 
lifted a warning finger, and a voice, which 
even in his enfeebled condition thrilled him 
with a sweetness ineffable, lulled him to 
repose. He sank back again, and knew 
no more. 

And so, through weary weeks that seemed 
endless in their succession of pain and suffer- 
ing, he was sustained and soothed. Of his 
illness, he had never a clear impression, and 
surrounding objects seemed to change about 
him with the bewildering perversity of a 
dream. He had a glimpse of himself lying 
upon a broad porch, surrounded by climbing 
vines and verdure, patiently awaiting the 
arrival of somebody who gave him greater 
agony than before. Then the scene changed 


mysteriously to a spacious room; pictures 
were on the walls; books and flowers were 
round about him; but ever beside him was 
the same sweet presence, brooding over him, 
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nuiieionting his slightest wants, until, in his } fain to aia an : ane interest in 
weakness and delirium, he came to regard it } Grace, and to indulge, after the manner of 
as a ministering angel that watched beside ; guardian brothers, in mischievous criticism 
his bed. ; of her attentions. This attitude on his part, 

And indeed, it sympathy and self-sacrifice however, was met by an annoyance so 
are celestial characteristics, the comparison } ; pathetic that the good fellow, out of sheer 
was not greatly forced. Grace never realized | sympathy, desisted. 
how the days went by, nor where the hours! So the days came and went, until the girl’s 
fled. Sustained by a devotion that defied } patient care was rewarded, and the man so 
fatigue, she gave herself no rest, and knew | nursed and tended came forth again into the 
no comfort save that of the invalid. In her} warm ai: and sunshine. It was a glorious 
absorbed state of mind, the particulars of the } afternoon, and brother and sister were seated 
search and rescue, so often repeated by her } ; together on the broad porch—the latter still 
brother Tom, were hardly heeded. She only } following with caressing eyes the figure of 
gathered, in a vague way, that the Sheriff had the convalescent, who, rejoicing in his new- 
happened to observe her on her lonely ride, } found liberty, was strolling about the grounds. 
when she had first started in pursuit of the | “So you’ve finally decided to come round 
antelope; that the escape of his prisoner, and } to my view, and not return North,” said Tom, 
the consequent pursuit, had thrown Mosely ; suddenly; he had been grayely regarding 
-and Brevoort together ; and that the discovery ; Grace. 
of her horse in the neighborhood of thecabin; “Who told you that, pray?” inquired his 
had led to a surmise of the real state of facts. } sister, with a sudden flush. 

Neither did the anxiety that consumed her; “Oh! it’s all decided,” Tom returned, 
permit her to appreciate the puzzled bewil-; laughing. “Don’t try any of your mysteries 
derment of her brother, when he saw her} on me, my dear. The idea of your keeping 
thus suddenly transformed into a professional } this thing away from me so long!: _I haven’t 
nurse. To a man like Thomas Brevoort, who } quite forgiven you yet. Jack told me every- 
had always been in total ignorance of this ; thing, last night, and we sat up and smoked 
hidden romance in the life of his sister, the ; cigars over the situation until the small 
-change in her was a complete mystery. It} hours of the morning. Permit me to con- 
was Mrs. Brevoort who first enlightened him. } gratulate the future Mrs. Harrison, and cheer- 
The latter had always been the friend and ; fully extend my fratérnal blessing. Perhaps 
confidante of Grace, and she took it upon } you will be interested to know that I have 
herself to acquaint her husband with the‘ a very high opinion of your beloved. At 
true state of affairs. His amazement was } any rate, we’ve shaken hands on the matter, 
complete; but, after several interviews with ; and decided, under the circumstances, to join 
his wife on this most serious of topics, he was ‘ ranches.” 
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‘THERE are gems of wondrous brightness If we knew what feet are weary 

Ofttimes lying at our feet, Walking pathways roughly laid: 
And we pass them, walking thoughtless We would quickly hasten forward, 

Down the busy crowded street ; Stretching forth our hands to aid. 
If we knew, our pace would slacken— 

We would step more oft with care, If we knew what friends around us 
Lest our careless feet be treading Feel a want they never tell— 

To the earth some jewel rare. That some word that we have spoken 

Pained or wounded where it fell : 

If we knew what hearts are aching We would speak in accents tender, 

For the comfort we might bring ; To each friend we chance to meet~ 
If we knew what souls are yearning We would give to each one freely 


For the sunshine we might fling ; : Smiles of sympathy so sweet. 

















A RAILWAY EPISODE. 


BY MISS LEE M’CRAE. 

T was a peculiarly No-} He swung himself off the platform, waved 
vember day, one which ; his hand, and disappeared. 

calls for the heart-sun- | Ella Sutherland turned from the dreary 
shine which all provi- | view without, which the early winter twilight 
dent souls have stored ; was making more dismal each moment, to 
up for such weather. : find that the old lady was the only passenger 
Next to a jail, there ; beside herself, and that she was already half 
2353} is no more depressing | asleep. So Ella leaned back in her seat and 
spot than a small station; and on the plat- | settled down to quiet reverie. 





form of one of the most dingy of its kind, Presently, however, she was roused by a 

on this most dreary of all days, two young } half-angry, half-frightened voice. from the 

persons were walking. ; adjoining compartment, saying with a broad 
The gentleman was talking rapidly, and } Scotch accent: 

ended by saying: ; “Dinna I tell’t ye, mon, I'll na drink 
“JT wish you would not persist, Ella. The { yer auld stuff? Awa’ wi’ ye!” 

idea of going alone on an old accommodation } “Why, my lad, you’re a fool, to refuse a 


train, when the express will pass only an drop with your friends,” answered a per- 
hour later! And—well, to tell you the truth, ; suasive voice; “men in America never do. 
I don’t like to see my sister do it.” ‘Come now—just half this glass; here—you 
“Oh, nonsense! I think it is very ‘accom- } must. There—that will do. If you want to 
modating’ of the train to take me down so} make friends in this country, that’s the way 
much earlier. There’s a motherly-looking } to do it. Ha! ha!” 
old woman getting on now—see? She'll be; Ella’s seat was near the partition, and the 
my chaperone. If I should wait for the ; transom over the door, being broken, admitted 
express, you know I would not reach Fort the voices very plainly—even the sound of: 
Scott until eight o’clock, and the wedding ; force used to compel the foreign lad to drink 
is at half-past eight; so I would have to go; the “auld stuff,” whatever it might be. 
without the ‘wedding-garment’: and what | She remembered, with a shudder, Ned’s 
girl could bear to do that? Isn’t it odd,” ; advice to wait for the express, and his 
deftly changing the subject, “how much } remark about these train-men being “the 
interest people always take in weddings? ; hardest set on the road,” and concluded to 
Indeed, there are but two things that can} tell the old lady at the other end of the 
arouse universal unfailing interest in human- } car what she had heard. 
kind—love and money.” “T don’t like the looks of it, either,” was 
“You forget politics!” put in Ned. } the reply; “but, of course, we can’t inter- 
“Qh, the endless incomprehensible subject! } fere and protect the boy. I will come and 
Don’t begin on that! Ah, the porter is bring- ; sit near you, and we will keep our ears 
ing my trunk at last; so help me on this } open.” 
much -abused train—it will start in a few; They listened intently for quite a while 








minutes.” {in vain. Finally, there came more indistinct 
“What a dingy old affair it is!” Ned ; sounds and then these words: 
exclaimed, as he surveyed the interior of; “Pshaw! he’ll sleep for hours. What ’re 


the car, which was partitioned off—the fore } you ’fraid of? It’s in this pocket. Hold 
part for the baggage, and the rear for passen- { his coat open. I spotted it from the way 
gers. ‘he felt around when we weren’t looking. 
“T don’t envy you the trip, I assure you. ' Pinned up! Ill be blowed! Awfully cau- 
Good-bye, dear. Congratulate the happy : tious, weren’t you, my tenderfoot?” 
pair for me.” } “Whew-ee! what a haul!” added another 
(158) 
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rough voice. 
and half.” 

“Aftah my thuty dollahs.” The Southern 
accent plainly betrayed the conductor him- 
self, and made the women gaze at one 
another with pale despairing ‘aces. 

Then followed a fierce quarrel over the 
division of the spoils, interspersed with 
fearful oaths. 

“Ts there a station between here and Fort 
Scott?” whispered Ella. 

“Yes—two, I think.” 

At this moment, the whistle sounded. 
She tore a letter from her pocket and 

enciled these words on the envelope: 

“Telegraph for policemen to meet No.7 
at Fort Scott. Arrest conductor and two 
men. Robbery.” 

The train came to astandstill; Ella slipped 
to the rear end of the car and cautiously 
opened the door. 

“You must not try to get off—the con- 
ductor will see you and come and gag us!” 
expostulated the old lady, half dead with 
fright. 

But it was dusk; a light snow was falling ; 
and, peering around the corner of the car, 
Ella waited until the conductor was busy ; 
with some freight, and then flew to the 
station window. 

“Do this, for God’s sake—and do it | 
quickly !” she gasped, as she flung the } 
paper in, scarcely waiting to note if anyone } 
were there to receive it, and sped back to | 
the already moving train. 

She sank into her seat exhausted, and 
covered her face with her hands; but the 
old lady kept her post at the keyhole. Pres- 
ently, she bent over Ella and whispered 
excitedly : 

“They’ve remembered us, and are afraid 
we heard ’em. They’re coming to see. Oh, 
what'll we do?” 

“Go to your seat and play deaf; I'll be 
asleep,” instantly answered the quick-witted 
girl. 

Before the old lady had fairly reached her 
seat, the conductor entered. 

“Anything I can do for you, ma’am?” he 
said, eying her suspiciously. But he had to 
repeat his question. 

“Eh? Speakin’ to me, sir? Yes,a chilly 
night. I’m a-huntin’ that draught. How 
fer is it tew Fort Scott frum here?” 

“About eight miles, ma’am.” 

Vout. XCVII—9. 


“Remember, Bob, it’s half 








“Eighty miles! You don’t say! Then I 
must ’a drempt a lot. I thought we wur 
’most there.” 

Satisfied, he turned toward Ella. 

With pertect abandon and actresslike grace 
she lay back in the seat, her head in that 
uncomfortable position in which the last nod 
so often leaves it, and one ungloyed hand 
hanging nervelessly over her satchel. 

He leaned forward and scrutinized her 
closely. Not an eyelash quivered. He 
touched her hand in a cat-like way, but not 
a muscle moved. Oh, the length of that 
moment ! 

At last he passed on into the other com- 
partment; but scarcely had the door closed 
before she had her ear to the keyhole, and 
heard him say: 

“No wind to fear from that quarter; but I 
tell you, Bob, we ought to get this boy off, or 
he might prove an elephant on our hands at 
Fort Scott. You know we only run to that 
far.” 

“There’s a station ’tween here and there? 
Well, we'll just dump him off, and tell the 
agent he’s drunk, and half-witted at that.” 

“All right; you can play his big brother for 
the occasion.” 

“We will soon be there?” 

“Yes, in three minutes.” 

Ella repeated this conversation to her 
companion, and, clasping her hands, said 
piteously : 

“The poor boy! Can’t we help him, after 
all? How can I prove it to the policemen, 
if they do meet us, and-he is not on board?” 

“Tf they put him off,’ answered the old 
lady, “I will get down, just as the train 
starts, and take care of him. Don’t worry, 
child—they won’t see me.” 

“Then you must follow on the express, 
and bring him with you, and I'll tell the 
policemen you are coming,” added Ella, 
excitedly. 

The station was reached, and the boy, too 
drunk or too thoroughly drugged to make 
resistance, was carried out by the burly 
“Bob,” and deposited unceremoniously on 
a bench, 

The tears rose to Ella’s eyes as she looked 
back, in the dim light, and saw the dear old 
lady bending over him, holding his limp 
hands and smoothing his hair in a motherly 
way. 

The conductor came in once, to collect 
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the fare of a good-natured-looking drummer } lady start:for home with the dazed half-con- 
who had entered; but he was hurried, and, | scious boy still under her protection, Ella 
to Ella’s great relief, left without noticing the | took a cab and was driven to the brilliantly 
old lady’s absence. lighted mansion of Judge Mexam. 

“Fort Scott!” shouted the brakeman, and ' Hastily removing her wraps, she was 
scarcely had Ella risen from her seat before } ushered into the parlors just in time to hear 
she saw the brass buttons of the policemen, ' the last words of the wedding ceremony. 
and, in a few moments more, the conductor, ; Many surprised half-contemptuous glances 
brakeman, “Bob,” and even the astonished | were cast upon her plain check traveling- 
drummer were under arrest and hurried off } suit, until, at the table, after the happy pair 
into the station. had been duly toasted, the host rose and said : 

Ella’s story was soon told, but she was | ; “T propose that we drink to the heroine of 
obliged to wait the coming of the express ; the hour, Miss Ella Sutherland.” 
that her strange evidence might be corrobo-} Then followed the story in glowing words ; 
rated. } but, before the glasses were raised, Ella said 

After watching the robbers led off to be | eagerly : 
searched and imprisoned, and seeing the old }  “ Please include the dear old lady !” 
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WATCHING 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


’Mip the hush of the star-lit gloaming, 
Where the shadows softly fell 
Across the path through the meadow, 
From the trees in the grassy dell, 
A woman, sad-eyed and patient, 
In her lonely woodland home, 
Watched till her heart grew weary 
For one who would never come— 


Far away from the wind-swept meadow— 
Far, far from her sorrowing eyes— 
’Neath the shadow of death’s own angel, 
The one she had watched for lies; 
Eternity’s mystic symbol 
Is set on that marble brow, 
And the heart which had beat for her only 
is hushed into silence now. 


Watched till the lovelight faded 


“He is false!” she moans ’mid her weeping. 
From her saddened eyes away— 


He is dead ; but how can she know? 


Watched till the nightfall darkened ; So she sorrows for vows that are broken, 
The earth at the close of day, ; For hopes that lie shattered below. 

Then slowly turned from her vigil ; But, up in the infinite distance 
And said: “ He is false to me?!” § Where glows the blest city of light, 

And wept for her dream that had vanished, % She will learn that her love was not wasted— 


For the joys that might never be. 5 The morning will dawn out of night. 
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MOONLIGHT AND MUSIC. 


BY HARRIET F. CROCKER. 


THE silvery moonbeams gild the little waves— Afar, the woods of deepest, darkest pine 

The lake lies calm and quiet, fast asleep, ’ Stand bathed in splendor by the moon’s soft ray, 
While o’er the waters deep our light skiff glides, { And, over all, the sweetest silence falls, 

And from the shore come strains of music sweet. Save the sweet sound of music far away. 


Moonlight and music! loved by every heart, | Gently we glide and drift and float along 
But doubly dear to ours, it seems, to-night; ’ Near islands green, transfigured in the light, 
Faintly the melody comes to us here, And from our happy hearts bursts forth a song 


And on the lake’s still breast the moon lies white. : In rapturous praises of this queenly night. 














RESCUED BY CUSTER’S MEN. 


BY ANNA LATHAM. 







CHAPTER I. { almost as well mounted as himself, pressed 
HE summer of | the orderly who had just dashed down to 
1872 was a sea-: ‘him from the head oi the column. 
son of fearful{ Reining-in his ficry steed at the head of 
¥ peril to the scat- } his command, the general was quickly sur- 
tered settlers of } rounded by a mingled mass of officers and 
Dakota and Mon- } , orderlies. 


tana. A large pro- } “Runners in our front,” said Captain 
portion of them ; } Custer, handing him a powerful field-glass. 
were immigrants,; “Yes,” replied the general, after a long 


ignorant of the and earnest survey, “they are scouts, and 
dangers that surrounded } ; the running of the first is like the running 
them on the border, and knowing nothing { of Bloody Knife. He comes, no doubt, with 
of the horrors of Indian warfare till awak- ; important information.” 
ened from their dreams of peace and plenty; “What horsemen are those just rising the 
by the blood-curdling war-whoops resounding } crest of the divide?” eagerly inquired the 
around their cabins. ; captain. “A pursuit?” 
The powerful and warlike Sioux, jealous } “T think not,” replied the general, after 
of the encroachments of the whites, peonttag tr searching gaze. “There are but two 
; 





by the cheating of Government agents, ; riders, and vers? looks more like a squaw 
and urged on by their own fierce tempers, } than a warrior.’ 
donned their war-paint, many of the young; “Possibly it’s a decoy,” suggested an 
braves going to join Sitting Bull’s camp, } officer, “and a larger body of the enemy 
while others roamed the country in bands, } may be on the other side of the divide.” 
committing fearful depredations on defense-; “They ride,” replied Custer, “as though 
less ranchmen and outlying settlements. j they themselves were pursued. I do not 
General Custer, commanding the Seventh think, the enemy would dare attack us on 
Regiment of Regular Cavalry, stationed at} the open plain, even with greatly superior 
Fort Lincoln on the Missouri, taking six numbers; however, it will do no harm to 
2 








companies of cavalry supported by three ; be ready either to mnarch or to fight.” And, 
of infantry, made a rapid march into the } in aclear ringing tone, he shouted: “ Bugler, 
Indian country, to punish the marauders ; sound ‘boots and saddles’!” 
and drive them back to their reservations. ; With the first notes of that stirring call, 
An unclouded June sun smiled down upon ; the men sprang to their feet, thrusting half- 
this fine array of blue-and-yellow, halted for | eaten rations into their haversacks, and, 
their mid-day rest and refreshment in the almost as quickly as one can tell it, were 
midst of a vast prairie that, on three sides, in their saddles, presenting, to the quick eye 
stretched to the horizon, In the northwest, } of the general, long lines of erect soldierly 
a range of low hills broke its dull monotony. } figures curbing their restive horses with 
The summer’s heat had not yet curled} steady hands. Nearer and nearer came the 
and shriveled every green thing as it does; Indian runners. With characteristic impa- 
later; but the broad plain was waving with } tience, he galloped forward to meet them, 
grass and gay with brilliant flowers. followed by his orderly and a few officers, 
General Custer had ridden to the rear,} “How!” said the general, as his. favorite 
to inspect, with his usual care, the wagon | scout reached his side; “what news, Bloody 
and mule trains—for nothing was too insig- Knife?” 
nificant for his notice that concerned the; In terse Indian language, the scout told 
comfort of his men. Close behind him,}him that he had crossed the trails of 
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numerous hostile bands of Sioux; and that, 
after many successful attacks upon the whites, 
they were concentrating on the Tongue River, 
loaded with plunder and bringing scores of 
captives. 

“Who are those that follow you?” asked 
the general, pointing toward the mysterious 
travelers, now at the foot of the hills and 
just entering upon the plain. 

Waving the proffered glass aside, the 
Indian fixed his keen eyes, shaded by one 
brown hand, on the advancing party. 

“Palefaces,” said he, sententiously: “one 
squaw, two papoose; white man, arm hurt; 
carries gun across horse’s neck; looks back 
every step—thinks Sioux on every side.” 

“That is true,” said the captain, who had 
been studying them closely. “They are 
escaped prisoners or refugees, in momentary 
danger of being scalped.” 

“Go. back,” said the general, turning to an 
orderly, “and order the troops forward. 
Send an ambulance with all speed. Take 
horses, and don’t spare them.” 

Away flew the orderly, and the party rode 
forward to meet the approaching strangers. 

On dashed the cavalcade, and now they 
could plainly see what the Indian had 
descried at a much greater distance: that 
the foremost rider was a woman mounted 
on a large gray horse. In her arms, she 
bore an infant; astride the horse’s neck 
rode a boy of five; while, at her back, a 
girl of ten clung trembling to her*mother. 
Behind them, on a black horse, came the 
father, one arm in a sling and his rifle 
across his horse’s neck, as the scout had said. 

All were fair-haired and blue-eyed— 

unmistakably German. Tears of joy ran 
down their pale faces at the sight of their 
deliverers, and thanksgivings fell from their 
lips. 
Tenderly the kind-hearted officers lifted 
the mother and her tired children to the 
ground, while the general warmly extended 
his hand to the father, who, as he appreached, 
respectfully gave the military salute. 

At his side, the man wore an old cavalry 
sabre; his shirt was soaked with blood from 
his wounded shoulder; about his head was 
tied a handkerchief, also blood-stained; and a 
rivulet of blood coursing down his sunburned 
cheek showed the wound was severe. Under 
his shaggy eyebrows shone wide-open fearless 
blue eyes—while, in spite of his wounds and 











fatigue, he bore himself with a soldierly air 
that at once took the eye of the general. 

“You have been attacked by Indians,” 
said Custer. “When did it happen—and 
where?” 

“Ve haf lifed,” replied the man, “at Bald 
Butte—how var from here, I cannot tell. 
Ve haf tree neighbors—all German. The 
night before last, mine leetle girl Bretta 
had gone to sphend der ebening mit dem, 
ven, all at vonce, ve hear dreadful yells und 
screams—our neighbors’ houses all one blaze. 
Ve haf no light—trees all around; dey no 
see us at first. Ve saddle our horses in der 
dark, und shtart to run avay; ve not go var 
vhen a big Indian rose up before us und fire 
upon me. 

“See,” he said, pushing back his gray 
flannel shirt and showing his shoulder, 
closely bound with bloody cloths evidently 
torn from their clothing. “Den he dhry 
pull me off mine horse; ve fight; mine 
horse shy vone side. Den I hit him mit 
mine old sabre dot I carry in der vhars 
long ago; he lay down in der road und 
not vant to fight any more.” 

“You have been a soldier, then?” said 
Custer, with interest. 

“Yaw; ich vas at Sadowa, und ich von 
dis,” replied he, showing, on his broad sun- 
burnt breast, a small steel cross suspended 
from his neck by a silver chain. “Our goot 
emperor gif it me mit his own hand. Ich 
tired of vhars; I dake mine leetle vamily 
und come here. I know notting about. 
Indians. Agent say: ‘All right; soldiers all 
around—dey take care ob you.’ But ah! 
Gott in Himmel! mine leetle Bretta— 
mine leetle girl!” and the father’s grief 
burst forth afresh. 

“What is your name?” asked a young 
orderly, riding close to the German and 
gazing eagerly in his face. 

“Van Ness, sir.” 

“And is Bretta Van Ness your daughter?” 

“She is, sir—mine own dear leetle girl.” 

“What of her? Where is she?” asked 
the young man, the blood receding from 
his cheek, and his eye growing dark and 
stern. 

“T haf every reason to believe she is 
a prisoner in der hands ob der savages,” 
replied the stricken father. 

“ How do you know that she is a prisoner ?” 
again questioned the young soldier. 
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“T vhas shtandin’ in mine door, vhen 
I hear her cry ‘Fader! fader!’ und scream. 
I hid mine schildren in der bush, und, 
vhen der Indians gone, I creep back to 
vind her. All mine. neighbors dead—every 
one—-Bretta not dere.” 

Leaning his head on his. hand, supported 
by his gun-barrel, he sobbed as only a man 
overwhelmed by sorrow can, while the low 
weeping of the mother mingled with the 
wails of her infant, at she in vain tried 
to soothe it. 

“General,” said the orderly, turning to 
that officer, “ with your permission, I will go 
in search of this man’s daughter, and snatch 
her from her captors, or perish in so doing.”’ 


“But, Reynolds,” said Custer, “it 
extremely perilous !” 
“T know all the chances for and against,” 
; returned the scout, “and am willing to take 
; them.” 

“Thank you, and God bless you!” 
exclaimed Harland, warmly clasping the 
hand of this bravest of brave men. 

“Well,” said the general, springing lightly 
to the ground, “since you are bound to go, I 
wish you to have every advantage that can 
be given you. I cannot spare a detachment 
—but here, Harland, you must take my 
horse. Vic’ll bring you through if any horse 
can. She’s a Kentucky thoroughbred, and 
there’s not her match on the plains for speed 





; 
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A look of wonder overspread the faces of ; or endurance.” 


that circle, as they noted the deep intensity 


; “Unless it is mine,” said Captain Custer, 


of his tones, the tight-drawn lips, and the ; “and Reynolds can have him.” 


pallor of his face, that showed even through 
its deep bronzing. 

“Where had he seen Bretta Van Ness, 
and why did her fate move him so deeply ?” 
was the wondering comment of his fellow- 
soldiers. 

“Tt would be madness,” said Custer, after 
a prolonged pause, during which time he 
keenly eyed the young soldier; “sheer mad- 
mess! Why, man, your life would not be 
worth a straw, a mile from the column; 
the creeping savages would pick you off in 
no time. Better leave it to the movements 
of the regiment to bring them to terms. 
Besides, this band have probably retreated 


; Both men protested against taking their 
; officers’ horses, saying they would be needed 
in the coming campaign; but the general 
declared “they had good enough horses in 
; reserve, as they did not anticipate the neces- 
; sity of running away from the Indians, and, if 
; Reynolds’s theory was correct, they would be 
; back before a blow could be struck at the 
} enemy.” 
; till urged by their commander to lose no 
more time in vain protests, they sprang into 
: their saddles, and, bidding the German mother 
} —who, with her children and wounded hus- 
band, had been tenderly placed in an ambu- 
‘ lance—a‘hasty farewell, dashed off across the 


to their village or joined the main body of } plain. 


the enemy, and pursuit would be worse than 
useless !” 

“The greater need, then,” replied the brave 
fellow, “that Bretta’s friends stir themselves 
in her behalf. If they cannot save her 
a bullet through her heart will put her 
beyond the reach of those incarnate fiends.” 

The brave and generous Custer strongly 
felt the force of these words. He shuddered 
at the horrors confronting this fair young 
girl, but was keenly alive to the perils incurred 
by her would be deliverer. 

“T will go with him, general, if I can be 
spared from the service,” said a young man 
who now stepped forward. “I know this 
country very well—was through here when 
looking for the hostilecamp. Ithink I know 
where those German families lived, and believe 
I can strike the trail of this band within 
twelve hours.” 


; “Go back, Blucher! go back!” shouted 
; Harland, as the general’s great stag-hound 
; bounded along by his side. But Blucher 
had no idea of returning to headquarters for 
his congé, and kept steadily on, only falling 
‘ far enough to the rear to be out of reach of 
‘any missile that might be thrown at him. 
“Let him go,” at length said the scout. 
: “There is a great affection between him and 
;the horse you ride; he goes where she goes, 
; and sleeps by her side at night. He has 
a keen nose for the trail, too, and never gives 
tongue following it.” 
; “Tf we're lucky enough to find the red- 
} skins, he might help us out in a ‘ aand to 
} hand, you know; he has scars enough to 
} prove him a good fighter. Come on, old 
: dog !”” 


g 
< 


‘ In his delight at being permitted to go, 
‘the dog fairly bounded over the horse, and 
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jumped barking at her nose, while she whin- 
nied and playfully struck at him with her 
forefeet. 

On the crest of the divide, the soldiers 
paused, waved a last adieu to their comrades, 
took a last look at the old flag they might 
never see again, and then plunged down 
through chaparral and cactus to the plain 
below. 


PTE | 


CHAPTER II. 
Ir was an easy matter to follow the broad } 


“Ouches tell-a-me come,” said Bloody 
Knife, and then, in his own tongue, which. 
Reynolds understood, informed them he had 
taken an Indian pony recently captured, 
and, following a more direct route where 
he found good traveling, he had reached 
the river before them. “And here,” said he, 
“is the trail.” 

A few feet from where they were standing, 
the earth showed unmistakable signs of a 
party of about twenty having passed, but no 
} trace of the captive girl. In one place, the 


trail made by the flying family, and, no signs } } trail dipped down to the river, showing the 
of Indians appearing, they traveled at a good } Indians had stopped for water; and their own 
rate of speed, and, late in the afternoon, drew } horses, being sadly in need of similar refresh- 
rein on the top of the next divide and} ment, were led by the scout to the river’s 
looked down on another vast plain, through } }edge and drank deeply of its yellow tide. 
which a sluggish stream crept to mingle its ; Meanwhile, Harland and the Indian followed 


waters with the far distant Missouri. 
- of daylight. 


To the west lay m great butte country, 
which, the scout said, “ was filled with narrow } 
and deep gulches, where the Indians could } 
find a hundred secure hiding-places ; and } 
beyond, where the mountains were purpling 


to have his camp.” 

“Do you see that film of gray smoke 
rising against the dark line of trees far in 
our front? 
marks the scene of one of their last attacks ; 


diagonally across the prairie to where those 
cottonwoods outline the river’s bapks, we 
shall probably find their trail. I only hope 
there’ll be daylight enough left to see it before 
we camp.” 


An hour’s hard riding, and they reached 


the first of the sentinel-like cottonwood-trees 
and, as they plunged deeper and deeper into 
their shade, they began to look carefully for 
Indian signs. Both men had dismounted 
and were closely scrutinizing each leaf and 
blade of grass, when a deep growl from the 





That,” said Reynolds, “ probably } 








along the trail, unwilling to lose a moment 
A few rods brought them to 
a large sycamore-tree with wide-spreading” 
branches. Here the short grass was much 
} trampled, and the remains of a fire showed 


} food had been prepared. 
in the setting sun, Sitting Bull was thought } 


Bloody Knife next turned his keen eyes 


$on the massive trunk. 


“See,” whispered he; 
here.” 
On one side, the grass was much trodden, 


“paleface stand 


; and, following the movement of the dusky 
now, by diverging from this trail and striking } 


5 


finger, Harland saw the bark was broken 
and worn, as by a rope or lariat bound 


tightly around it. 


“And see,” he cried: “here are gashes 
made by hatchets! My God! the red devils 
have amused themselves by throwing their 
tomahawks at her golden head! What has. 


, } she not suffered ?” 


He turned away, to hide the emotion that 
almost overpowered him at this proof of their 
barbarous treatment. 

A guttural ejaculation from the Indian 
caused him to turn back quickly, to see him 


dog caused them to look up. A short dis- ; deftly untangling from the rough bark a 


tance ahead of them stood an Indian, his } 
gun reversed and his hand raised in token of 
peace. ; 
With a savage snarl, Blucher sprang at 
his throat. By a dextrous movement, the } 
Indian caught him under the jaw, and, the 
next moment, the dog crouched at his feet, | 
licking his moccasins and whining softly. 
“Bloody Knife, by all that’s good!” cried } 
the scout. And, springing forward, each 
grasped a hand of the friendly savage. 





} thread of long yellow hair. 
“Thank God for that!” said Reynolds, 
coming up at that moment with the horses. 


} “We will yet save her.” 


“God willing!” added Harland, with a 
deep-drawn breath. 

The last gleam of daylight had now faded 
} from the western sky, and the shadows of 
the great buttes, falling across their path, 


} deepened and’ intensified the gloom till 
‘the keen eyes of the Indian could no longer 
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see the trail. Still he pressed on with 
stealthy steps, his attentive ear analyzing 
even the cries of the night-birds and the 
far-off howls of some wild animal, pausing 
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} scramble up what seemed a rough mountain 
side, they found themselves at the top of a 


{ high bluff overlooking a long narrow valley. 


Carefully parting the bushes that fringed its 


till he made sure it was what it seemed to be. } edge, a wild scene burst upon their startled 

For a mile or more, they pushed on in} vision: At the farther end of the glade, 
this manner, when suddenly the Indian, a large fire was burning, lighting up with 
rising from a listening posture—his ear to ; fitful gleams and flashes the rugged faces 


the ground—drew his pony one side and ; of the rocks that hemmed in the little valley 





directed the others to do the same. 

To a whispered “ What is it?” he simply } 
answered: “Sioux—sh!” 

They had barely quieted their horses, ; 
when their strained ears caught the click ; 
of a pony’s hoof striking against a stone, 
Each scout, taking his horse firmly by the 
bits, patted and smoothed his nose to keep 
him from neighing at the presence of other 
horses. ; 

Presently, a bulky shape showed in the | 
darkness, then another and another, till 
seven warriors had filed along past them, 
so near that they could have touched them 
with their rifles. Blucher’s body trembled 
with rage, and the first note of a deep growl 
rumbled in his capacious throat; but a 
vigorous kick in the side from the scout’s 
foot stopped his growl,:and breath too, for 
a time. After the file of warriors came 
their ponies, bearing heavy loads that 
crashed through the bushes on either hand 
—game, it was afterward known to have 
been. Silent as statues stood horses and 
men, till the last footfall had died away— . 
then the Indian, dropping on the ground, ' 
remained long in a listening attitude. 
Starting to his feet, he pushed rapidly 
forward, followed by the others. They had 
covered another mile in this way, when, 
turning sharply to their left, he led them 
deep into the bushes and halted at the 
foot of a huge rock. With the muttered ; 
word “ Reconnoitre,” he was gone. 

Long they waited, till dark thoughts of 
possible treachery began to fill their minds— } 
waited till the tired horses noisily champed } 
their bits and stepped about on the uneven ; 
ground. They had drawn close together, in } 
order to consult in regard to the advisability } 
of going on without him, when, like a shadow 
of the night, he rose at their side. ; 

“Come,” he whispered; “leave horses and ; 
come.” 

The animals were tethered, and the dog ; 
ordered to stay and watch them, Afterasharp } 


' pierced the night. 
: brought their rifles to their shoulders, and 


; on three sides, and bringing into red relief 


the trunks of forest-trees that, on*its farther 
edge, seemed crowding upon the plain like 
the ranks of an advancing army. Around 
the fire, several squaws were grouped, broiling 


; venison for their masters’ suppers. A few 


rods away and nearer the centre of the 
opening, a tall post had been set in the 
ground, and to it, bound hand and_foot, was 


; their prisoner, the girl they were seeking. 


Around her circled in a wild dance twenty 
or more warriors, singing a monotonous 
chant, to which they stamped and gestured, 
occasionally breaking into a whoop, and 
brandishing their tomahawks and knives 
close to her head. So still she stood—or 
rather hung, for she drooped heavily on the 
thongs that bound her arms—that the scouts 
thought her already dead. But suddenly 
a squaw, becoming excited by their wild dan- 


cing, seized a burning fagot from the fire, 


and, rushing into the circle of warriors, 


; applied it to her bare shoulders. A piercing 


scream rose on the air, and the whoops and 
yells of the fiendish crew were redoubled, 
while the squaw circled round and round in 
the dance, touching the shrinking flesh of 
the poor girl as long as ‘the brand continued 


; burning. 


When they ceased their gyrations, two 
warriors stepped forward and began to untie 
the hard knotted thongs that bound her to 
the stake. Again a scream of mortal terror 
Instantly the scouts 


two locks simultaneously clicked. 

“Not yet,” said Reynolds; “when we do 
fire, you aim at her head, and I at her heart.” 

A deep groan answered him. 

Released from her bonds, she dropped 
helplessly at their feet, for she neither moved 
nor stirred. To their intense relief, the squaws 
now left the fire, mingled with the men, and 
proceeded to tie her hands and feet, while 
her body. was again securely bound to the 
stake, The men, gathering around the fire, 
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greedily devoured the food prepared for them, ; her. The motion given to the pole by this 
washing it down with copious draughts of } action awoke the squaw on the opposite side, 
“fire-water,” of which they seemed to have } who, in the act of springing to her feet, 
a plentiful supply. Their meal finished, they } received an arrow in her throat from the 
rolled themselves in their blankets and lay } bow of Bloody Knife, and fell back dead. 
down about the fire, their heads to the blaze} Drawing the stunned squaw one side, he 
and their feet outward. One big warrior, } knelt beside the girl and placed the palm of 
striding to the edge of the woods, sat down, } his hand firmly over her mouth. Her blue 
his back to a tree, his gun across his lap, as } eyes flew open with a great horror in them. 
sentinel, while the squaws, bringing two long} “Be brave,” he whispered; “we will save 
poles, laid them across the body of their} you.” The eyes closed again, while tears 
prisoner and lay down in a circle around her, } rolled from under her long brown lashes. 
disposing themselves in such a manner that} With asharp knife, he cut the thongs about 
a squaw lay on each end of the poles. her wrists and the lariat that bound her to 
“That is hopeful,” whispered Reynolds; “if } the stake. To get her feet free without wak- 
they thought there was the least danger of} ing the squaws who lay on the ends of the 
an attack, they would never leave the squaws } second pole was the next task. Stepping 
to guard the prisoner, or go to sleep in that } } softly between them, he had almost cut the 
careless manner. It is evident they feel } cord that bound her, when a squaw sprang 
perfectly safe.” up, but was instantly brained by a blow from 
Long they waited for sleep to close every butt of Reynolds’s rifle. Harland lifted 








eye of the drunken crew. At length, Bloody } the girl from the ground and dashed with her 
Knife rose and motioned the others to follow. } into the forest shades. The remaining squaw 
Silent as shadows, they descended the western } sprang up, with a yell that caused every 
slope of the bluff, the Indian in advance. } Indian around the fire to bound to his feet 
Fortunately the wind was rising, and the } and rush for his weapons. Reynolds aimed 
swaying and creaking of branches greatly } a blow at her head, and an arrow flew out of 
favored their movements. Once the sentinel } the darkness; but it only pierced her shoulder, 
rose, apparently listening intently, his strong } causing her to utter terrible cries. 
features and figure making a huge silhouette; The scouts placed the helpless and almost 
against the light of the camp-fire. At length ; unconscious girl in the shelter of a tree- 
he sat down, drawing his blanket about him } trunk, and, dropping on one knee, brought 
and holding his rifle in the hollow of his} their rifles to their shoulders, to meet the 
arm. Nearer and nearer to the watchful } rush of their infuriated enemies. 
Sioux crept Bloody Knife, a long bright | At that moment, the report of a rifle rang 
blade in his hand. The hearts of the scouts ‘ out from the other side of the valley, then 
stood still when he was near enough to touch } another and another, and each time an 
the robe of this living statue. Indian rolled on the ground. Dazed by their 
Suddenly, without a cry or groan, he fell ; ; late potations and the suddenness of the 
forward on his face and never moved. The } attack, they appeared for a moment bewil- 
knife of his enemy had entered his heart. dered, and then, with fearful yells, rushed 
For some moments, Bloody Knife lay in into the woods in search of their hidden foe 
the shadow of the tree, then rising, motioned ; and to gain the cover of the trees, 





the scouts to approach. The howling and firing receded until it 
“Go,” he said, “kill squaw, take paleface; ; came faint and far from the depths of the 
me stay here.” forest, and the scouts, knowing that Bloody 


With cat-like tread, they crept around till} Knife, with his breech-loader, was making 
they were exactly opposite the circle of} this diversion in their favor, lost no time 
squaws. Then Harland went boldly into the } in skirting the open with their precious 
light and made an attempt to step within the } charge, and were looking hurriedly for the 
narrow cordon, in order to cut the thongs that } ; path by which the Indians descended to the 
bound the prisoner. Instantly a squaw } plain, when Bloody Knife appeared, and, 
sprang up, but, before she could utter a warn- ; swinging Bretta to his shoulder, sprang 
ing cry, he struck her a tremendous blow lightly up the rocks. 


between the eyes, that effectually silenced’ In a few moments, they had reached their 
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horses, and the Indian resigned his burden 
to her lover. 

Bloody Knife led the van of the: little 
procession, while Reynolds, calm and cool as 
at the beginning of the fight, brought up 
the rear, pausing often to listen for sounds 
of pursuit. Soon the great tree was reached 
that was fraught with such terrors for Bretta ; 
but they rode quickly past, and she was not 
allowed to see it. 

They halted where the trail led down to 
the river, and the horses again drank their 
fill from the waters now sparkling in the 
light of the rising moon. Pursuit was cer- 
tain in the morning, and, in order to confuse 
their foes, they determined to follow as nearly 
as practicable the trail made the preceding 
afternoon by Harland and the scout. 

The keen eyes of the Indian soon found it, 
and in single file they traversed it as rapidly 
as the nature of the ground and the condi- 
tion of their horses would allow. They 
traveled in this manner till the moon set, 
when, feeling quite secure from pursuit until 
daybreak, they decided to camp and take a 
few hours of much-needed rest. The horses 
were carefully picketed; two blankets, raised 
on sticks a little way from the ground, made 
a shelter for them all, the men taking turns 
as sentinel. Blucher was company for each 
in turn, and gave them a wonderful sense 
of security and companionship. At the first 
faint streak of daylight, the little camp was 
astir; a hasty breakfast from their haver- 
sacks eaten, a draught of river-water from 
their canteens drunk, and they were in 
their saddles, following closely the trail of 
the day before. 

They had reached the divide, and the men, 
dismounted, were toiling up the steep ascent, 
when a cry from the Indian caused them to 
turn, and, to their horror and dismay, they 
beheld a large body of redskins, double the 
number they had fought the evening before, 
coming after them at the greatest speed their 
ponies were capable of making, and not more 
than a mile distant. 

At the top of the ascent, they vaulted into 
their saddles and dashed down to the plain. 
The war-cries and howls of their enemies 
were plainly heard, and the horses, scenting 
the danger, flew with the winds, Over the 
hill swept the Indians with triumphant 
whoops, for they deemed their prey almost 
within their grasp. Under favorable condi- 
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tions, the two thoroughbreds could have. 
easily distanced the Indian ponies, fleet. as 
they were; but Harland’s noble animal was 
beginning to show the effect of her double 
weight in labored breathing and forced spurts 
of speed. 

On came their pursuers, wilder than ever, 
elated by the slight advantage gained. Rey- 
nolds and Bloody Knife turned, and, without 
checking the speed of their steeds, emptied 
two Indian saddles. The fire was instantly 
returned, and Bloody Knife’s pony fell to 
the ground, while Reynolds’s horse got a 
severe wound in the shoulder, but did not 
lessen his speed—the scout, placing his hand 
on his companion’s saddle, easily kept along- 
side. From the first, they had kept in the 
rear of Harland and his terrified burden— 
who, in pitiful accents, begged him to kill 
her and save himself; but, with a tightened 
pressure of his arm, he told her he would live 
or die with her. 

The object of the Sioux seemed to be to 
take them all alive, and, spreading out over 
the prairie, they were gradually flanking 
them on both sides. Almost in their course, 
the fugitives descried a rocky ridge rising 
above the level of the plain, with a few 
scattered bushes beyond. Thinking if they 
could but gain its shelter they might check 
for a time the advance of their foes, they 
strained every nerve to reach it. Their 
horses were reeking with foam, and bloody 
spume-flakes flew from their nostrils. They 
were within a few rods of this desired haven, 
the enemy close upon their heels, when a line 
of smoke and flame burst from this natural 
earthwork, and the report of a dozen carbines 
woke the echoes of the hills, emptying as 
many Indian saddles. Instantly a troop of 
cavalry poured out upon the plain, and, 
without stopping to form a line of battle, 
charged the flying Sioux with their war-cry 
of “QOuches! Ouches!” - (Custer’s Indian 
name.) 

The tired ponies were no match for the 
fresh horses of the troopers, and their riders 
soon abandoned them and sought safety in 
the tall grass and sage-brush. The old dog 
took a lively interest in this fight, and, 
wherever the grass waved in snaky undula- 
tions, there he flew with tremendous leaps, 
his eyes glaring and foam dripping from his 
huge jaws; then a series of yells and fierce 
growls told the troopers where he had found 
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an enemy, and many times the carbine 


finished the work the dog’s fangs had begun. 
The fight was soon over; many ponies were 
captured, with rifles, blankets, and all sorts 
of Indian trappings. 

The soldiers who had made so timely an 
appearance on the scene were a part of a com- 
pany that Custer had sent out for the double 
purpose of securing supplies for his command 
and looking after the absent scouts, about 
whom he felt the greatest anxiety. They had 
camped, the evening before, in the dry bed 
of a stream, and were in the act of preparing 
their breakfast when the rush of hoofs and 
the yells of the Indians burst upon their ears. 
Snatching their arms, they met them with 
the result already detailed. 








under their shade the fugitives found grateful 
rest, bringing splendid appetites to the ample. 
breakfast of the-soldiers. 

By making short halts and long marches, 
they soon overtook the regiment. We will 
not dwell on. Bretta’s joyful reunion with 
her afflicted family, the general’s delight at 
the safe return of the party, nor Blucher’s 
triumphal entrance into the camp, his 
collar filled with eagle-feathers, and barking 
with all his might in response to the 
acclamations of the men. Custer received 
his old favorite with many caresses, and 
laughingly assured him that he should be 
breveted for his gallant conduct. 

Two weeks later, and a merry party— 
consisting of Will Harland, his lovely bride, 








What had appeared from a distance to be} the Van Ness family, and several Eastern- 
bushes proved to be the tops of trees having } bound officers—crossed the plains, and only 


their roots in the bottom of the cafion, and } separated in New York. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


BY MINNIE PALMER. 
Portico wreathed by a clambering vine, Sweet matins of love, falling soft on the ear, 
Where the rich trumpet-flowers gaudily shine— ; Of song-bird imprisoned, ring tuneless and drear. 
Maid in soft muslins, flowers at her feet, ; : f q 
Weaves a fair chaplet to sell in the street. Feet pause in the dancing, for longing to tread 
’ Green meadows of childhood, with blossoms o’er- 

" . ; spread 
Dark eyes of stranger the lovelight disclose— } Empty han 
Fortune disdaining, he begs for a rose; } 
A pure trusting heart soon awaits his command— 
Love and white roses he wins with her hand. 


; 

ds seeking lost jewels of gold— 

A bunch of bright daisies caught fresh from the 
$ mold. 

, 


; When care like a mantle o’ershadowed the maid, 
Courts rich in splendor acknowledge her power; Sweet peace like a dove sought the _ rtico's chade ; 
Regal in diamonds, with beauty for dower, $ Where virtue so oe yes in content, 
The flower-girl triumphs o’er haughty and proud— A rainbow of hope o’er the low cottage bent. 


Royal and valiant before her have bowed. And there would she fain in her lowliness tread— 


Rude haunts of the hillside, with violets spread ; 
Her heart, with its longings she fears to disclose, 
‘ Lies cold in her breast like the dead summer’s rose. 


Yet, pallid and drooping, why sighing alone? 
Aweary of pleasure her spirit has grown; 
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THE PITILESS WEAVER. 


BY WILLIAM W. LONG. 


WHEN miles lie piled between us, 
Of earth and air and sea, 
My face will ever turn backward 


f O fate, so stern and heartless, 

; 
Where you sit waiting for me— : 

$ 

? 


Weaving there in the gloom— 
A mantle of sables to cover fair love 
You are turning out from your loom! 
Early and late, you tireless weave 
A mantle yet incomplete ; 
But, the hour you bring it to me, 
I'll make it my winding-sheet. 


Sit waiting with tired hands 
And memory’s ghost of me, 
Holding close to your lonely heart 
Something that could not be. 
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MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE. 


BY IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 





}E have two women in { Carmelite friends. The prince, however, 
i ~6France,” said Condi? knew too well the value of his daughter’s 
nal Mazarin, “who } budding charms, and his answer was a com- 
could rule or ruin the } mand to prepare for a royal ball to be given 
kingdom.” | at the Louvre. 

One of these was; Anne was in despair; she fled to the con- 
Madame de Longue- | vent for sympathy. The Sisters dared not 
a == ville. ‘ advise her to disobey, but after much thought 
Her mother was 5 that beautiful Charlotte } they decided that by wearing a hair-cloth 
de Montmorency, for whose fair sake Henry ' shirt under her ball-robes she would be pro- — 
the Fourth had been willing to imperil his } tected from the snares of the world. 
crown and kingdom; her father was Henry’ Relying upon the virtues of this peniten- 
de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. tial garment, Anne suffered herself to be 

For resisting the authority of an insolent ; conducted to the royal presence. 
royal favorite, this prince was unlawfully; “From the moment she entered the ball- 
imprisoned. Moved more by jealousy than’; room,” says one of her biographers, “and 
love of his beautiful wife, he demanded that ' as long as she remained there, the eyes of 
she be allowed to share his imprisonment. | the whole assembly were fixed upon her. 
The princess at this time was only twentyone, ; Admirers flocked, about her. On retiring 
in the flower of that beauty that had ren- ; from the ball, she felt her heart agitated by 
dered her the pride of the court. She did } new emotions. She was no longer the same 
not love her husband, and the life they led; person.” The hair-cloth shirt had been 
together had been far from happy ; neverthe- ; donned in vain. 
less, she besought the regent ta grant his; The admiration she excited is not strange 
request, accepting the condition of remaining when we read what her contemporaries say 
a prisoner as long as he should be the same..} of her beauty : 

For: three years, they suffered a rigorous “She was of good stature and had an 
captivity, first in the Bastile, then in the; admirable form. Her eyes were soft and 
fortress of Vincennes. In the latter place, on } brilliant, of a blue similar to-that of a tur- 
the 28th of August, 1619, the little princess, } quoise. Poets could compare the white and. 
whose beauty was destined to eclipse that of { red of her face to lilies and roses only. Her 
her mother, first saw the light. } abundant light shining hair made her resem- 

Her birth heralded a brighter fortune, for, ; ble an angel. Her voice produced the com- 
a few weeks after, the prince, with his wife | pletest music.” 
and daughter, was released and allowed to; Her peculiar charm, and the one oftenest. 
resume all the privileges belonging to him | alluded to, was a certain languor of manner 
as first prince of the blood. } which produced upon her associate a dreamy 

Near the Hotel de Condé was a Carmelite } fascination comparable only to the effects: 
convent, which existed under the special ; of lotus-eating. 
protection of the princess; here she often; Introduced thus into the gay world, Anne 
retired when in need of peace or rest, and} plunged into its pleasures with the same 
here the little Anne received her early edu-} eagerness she had evinced when seeking to 
cation. The repose of the convent, contrast- { efface herself amid the austerities of the 
ing, as it did, so forcibly with the dissensions } convent. Her natural tastes drew her away 
she was witness of at her own home, affected ; from the frivolities of the court, and into the 
the young princess so warmly that she had } } circle of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Her 
scarcely reached womanhood when she | rank, her wit, and her beauty made her the 
begged her father to allow her to join her: chief ornament of that —— — 
eT 
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Between herself and Mademoiselle de Ram- 
bouillet grew up an ardent and enduring 
friendship. She became the warm friend 
and patron of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who 
in glowing terms dedicated to her “ Le Grand 
Cyrus.” Under the name of Mandane, Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon is the principal char- 
acter in the romance. “ Mandane,” writes 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, “charms women 
as well as men, the humble as well as the 
great, strangers as well as her own kins- 
men.” “Tt was impossible to see her,” says 
another friend, also a woman, “ without lov- 
ing her and desiring to please her.” 

The Prince of Condé, meanwhile, had 
been looking about for a suitable alliance 
for his daughter—one that would tend to 
increase his own influence and power—and 
he fixed at last upon the Duc de Longueville, 
the premier peer of France. It was emi- 
nently a marriage of convenience. Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon made a vehement 
resistance; but, finding it unavailing, she 
yielded to her fate and walked to the altar 
with an intrepidity that surprised her friends. 
The duke was a widower, with a daughter 
about the age of his new wife, and was 
wholly absorbed in a multitude of liaisons, 
each one more disgraceful than the other. 

Shortly after marriage, the lovely face of 
the princess was put in peril by small-pox. 
Her husband was careful never to go near 
her room; but Mademoiselle de Rambouillet 
hastened to her bedside, and nursed her back 
to health and renewed beauty. 

In 1645, the Duke de Longueville headed 
an embassy to Miinster, there to treat for 
peace with representatives from the different 
States desolated by the Thirty -Years’ War. 
Madame de Longueville followed her hus- 
band several months later. Her journey 
through France was like a royal progress: 
deputations were sent out to meet her, 
governors made addresses, and troops were 
reviewed in her honor. She reigned like a 
queen in Miinster, and the princes, cardinals, 
and generals who were conducting the treaty 
were eager to be seen in her train. The 
Treaty of Westphalia was due as much to 
her charms as to the victories of her brother, 
“the great Condé.” 

On her return to Paris, she became more 
than ever the fashion. The star of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet was setting only to 
rise with renewed splendor in the Hotel 





de Longueville. The modest salon of Made. 
moiselle de Scudéry retained more of the 
literary flavor that had distinguished the 
Hotel de Rambouillet; but the traditions 
of the latter were observed no less faithfully 
by Madame de Longueville. 

Poets and wits taxed their muse in writing, 
in her honor, All agreed that she conversed 
divinely, 

“This princess,” says La Rochefoucauld, 
“had all the advantages of mind and beauty 
in such perfection, that it seemed as if nature 
had, in her, taken peculiar pleasure in form- 
ing a masterpiece.” 

“She was everywhere proclaimed the 
sovereign judge of all writing, the queen 
of wit, the arbiter of taste and elegance.” 
“Her approbation was sought as if she had 
been a true sovereign.” 

As a critic, she was entirely frank. Listen- 
ing, one day, to a much-admired epic by 
a popular poet and hearing exclamations 
upon its beauty, “ Yes,” she said, “it is very 
beautiful, but it is very tiresome.” 

In 1648, began a new phase in her life: 
Stung by the continued indifference and 
infidelities of her husband, she entered into an 
intrigue with the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
the worldly-minded author of many wise 
maxims. 

The difficulties between the court and 
the Parliament had by this time reached 
a climax, and the civil war of the Fronde 
was the result. La Rochefoucauld, fancying 
himself slighted by the queen, became one 
of the leaders of the Fronde, and Madame 
de Longueville was not slow in following 
his example. It is difficult to decide whether 
she was swayed more by love of La Roche- 
foucauld or by her own ambition, which had 
been strongly excited by the royal part she 
had played at Miinster and by her excessive 
popularity in Paris; at all events, she threw 
herself heart and soul into the struggle. 
She alienated from the queen- regent not 
only her husband and her brother, the 
Prince of Conti, but later her warrior- 
brother, “the great Condé.” Over both her 
brothers, she had always exercised a strong 
and unfailing influence. While the rebellion 
was confined to Paris, she remained in that 
city, equipping and reviewing troops and 
inciting people by word and example. The 
Prince of Conti was elected generalissimo 
of the parliamentary forces; but the people 
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feared lest his connection with the court might 
lead him to betray them. To reassure them, 
Madame de Longueville, leading her children 
by the hand, went to the Hotel de Ville, and, 
in a burning speech, offered herself and them 
as hostages for her brother’s fidelity. Her 
only son was born in the Hotel de Ville, and 
received the name of Charles de Paris. 
After the royal forces had captured Paris, 
Madame de Longueville fled into the prov- 
inces, where she renewed her efforts. She 
traveled through all the northern part 
of France, fanning the decaying embers 
of insurrection. In various disguises, in 


peril by land and sea, her courage never } 


forsook her. But the country was weary 
of war—no new uprising followed her foot- 
steps; and, in hourly danger of capture, she 
fled to Holland and took refuge in Stenay. 
There she issued a manifesto defending her 
conduct and denouncing the tyranny that 
A royal 
proclamation was issued in reply, declaring 
her guilty of high treason and her estates 
forfeited to the Crown. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry took advantage 
of this moment of disgrace to dedicate to 
her the tenth and last volume of “Cyrus.” 
Though an exile, Madame de Longueville 
was surrounded, at Stenay, with her accus- 
tomed atmosphere of adulation. Allured 
no less by her talents than by her beauty, 
the leaders of the revolt flocked around her, 
planning campaigns with her in the morning, 
and, being but men, making love to her in 








Two more years of turmoil broke the 
restless spirit of the princess; she wearied 
alike of love and politics. In search of rest, 
she joined her husband in Normandy, but 
only succeeded in falling a victim to ennui. 
Her attendants vainly tried to divert her. 
“Madame, you are dying of ennui: why 


}do you not take some amusement? There 


are hounds and fine forests—would you like 
the chase?” 

“T detest the chase.” 

“Do you wish for needlework?” 

“T hate it.” 

“Do you wish for a walk or a game at 
cards?” 

“T abominate both.” 

“What, then, do you like?” 

“TI do not like ‘innocent’ amusements.” 

Whether the repose of Normandy gave 
her time for thought, or whether she listened 
to the accusations of her conscience, it is 
certain she soon became profoundly con- 
scious of the errors of her past life, and felt 
that only by continual penance could they 
be expiated. On the death of her husband, 
she entered that Carmelite convent in which 
she had once sought to immure her youth 
and beauty. Not finding the rest she had 
anticipated, she left the Carmelites for the ° 
Jansenist convent of Port Royal. The Jan- 
senists differed from the Jesuits on some 
debatable points, and were subjected to per- 
secution as the latter order rose in power. 
Madame de Longueville constituted herself 
the protector of Jansenism, and warmly 


the afternoon. This by no means unpleasant } advocated its doctrines in a eontroversy with 


employment was interrupted by overtures 
of peace from the Government. Madame 
de Longueville consented to the terms pro- 
posed and returned to Paris, where her 
brothers had preceded her. She was then 
only thirtvtwo and the heroine of Europe. 

“She had,” says a_ recent historian, 





the Pope. Her arguments seemed so good 
that a truce was declared for a time between 
the two sects. 


tably: “She had the art of making herself 
conspicuous while working out her salvation, 
and of saving herself on the same plank from 


“achieved the position for which her soul } perdition and from ennui.” 


thirsted: she was an acknowledged leader 
in European politics. She had made treaties, 
organized armies, liberated princes, and 
exiled cardinals,” 

But her glory was of short duration; the 
terms of the treaty were not carried out— 
chiefly owing, it must be admitted, to an 
error of judgment on the part of the princess. 
Mutual treacheries ensued, party spirit was 
again enkindled, and the scarcely-soothed 
dissensions broke out anew. 


It is more reasonable to assume that 
her controversy over Jansenism furnished 
a wholesome occupation to an intellect too 
active to be satisfied with the penitential 
routine of the convent. It is certain that, in 
her long penance of twentyseven years, she 
never shirked one conventual duty, and that 
her death was owing to her austerities. 

She was the most beautiful, the most tal- 
ented, and the most lovable of the many 
heroines of France. 


It has been said of her, rather unchari- 














A MAGNIFICENT MARRIAGE. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75. 


PART II—CHAPTER III. }take off your finery and get ready for 
EIGHTEEN. dinner. Put on one of your prettiest frocks, 
meen 1G HTEEN years old;}I am going to bring home with me the son 
| to-morrow,” ejaculated } of one of my old Maizetown friends, to dine 
Mrs. Deane, as she with us. You have heard me _ speak of 
‘surveyed with delight ; Nelson Forsyth, haven’t you, Lizzie? No? 
the graceful figure of ; Well, no matter. This is his youngest son— 
her only daughter—;John Forsyth—a fine young fellow, the 
arrayed in the dress} image of his father. I’ve asked him to 
that had just been } come to our party, to-morrow night. He 
sent home by Worth, ; leaves on Thursday morning, for Russia, on 
and which was to be worn at the birthday- business for the firm—Fomyth & Steadman, 
party of the following evening. The tall iron-men, you know.” And off went Mr. 
slender form of the young girl showed to | Deane, with a parting glance at Alice, who 
fullest advantage in the folds of silver- } was toying with her new and gorgeous fan, 
embroidered tulle that fell around her like } but who did not fail to return her father’s 

a snow-vapor. “Only I do not see why } farewell look with a beaming smile. 
débutantes must wear white always. One} Mrs. Deane made no objection, whether 
gets tired of white. I should have liked } audibly or otherwise, to the unexpected guest 
something in sulphur-yellow for you, Alice, } who was to make his appearance at dinner— 
or in the new rose-red. But Worth said no that was Mr. Deane’s way. In the fast accu- 
—your coming-out dress must be white ; | ; mulating years of her married life, she had 
and I suppose he knows best.” | grown used to these sudden introductions. 
“I suppose he does,” said Mr. Deane, } Sometimes the new-comer would be a famous 
coming into the room just at this juncture; { American actor, or a pioneer scout from the 
“and, at all events, Alice looks uncommonly Far West, or a newly-elected State Senator, 
well in her new gown. And here’s a string j or merely one of the friends of Mr. Deane’s 

; 
3 





of beads to wear with it, to-morrow evening; { younger days; but scarcely a week passed 
papa’s birthday-present, my girl.” And he} without some one or) other of his American 
clasped around her throat a necklace formed } comrades making his unexpected appear- 
of a single row of pearls, each the size of} ance at the dinner-table.. Mrs. Deane was 
a large pea. “Now, how are you going to } too wise to address even the slightest remon- 
thank me?” strance to her husband on the subject. She 
“This way!” cried Alice, throwing her } had tried it when they had first settled down 
arms around her father’s neck and bestowing } in their sumptuous Parisian home, but the 
upon him a shower of kisses. ‘“ How beau- } first objections that she raised had been the 
tiful the pearls are! And how good you } last. Mr. Deane gave his wife to understand, 
are, to remember my birthday so splen-} in brief but emphatic terms, that it was his 
didly !” will and pleasure to invite to his house 

“And here,” continued Mr. Deane, drawing ; whomsoever he pleased, and he was not going 
from its case a vast fan of white ostrich- ; to allow any interference with his privilege in 
plumes, mounted on blonde tortoise-shell and ; that respect, as the master of the household. 
with the interlaced monogram “A.D.” set in } And Mrs. Deane, with her usual tact and keen 
diamonds on one of the outside sticks, ; common-sense, retreated gracefully from the 
“is a little affair, just to finish off your; position she had assumed, and the subject 
— a me another kiss. And now‘ was dropped, never to be resumed. Only, 
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as Alice returned to the room, in her newly- 
donned, fresh, and pretty dress of silver-gray 
foulard, with a pink rose at her throat, she 
thought, with a shiver: “ Now, what if this 
young man that is coming to-night should 
fall in love with Alice—and what if Alice 
should take a fancy to him?” But she stifled 
the thought as it arose, and smiled pleasantly 
on her daughter, who came to nestle at her 
side on the low satin-covered sofa that just 
held comfortably the two occupants. 

“Tt is very nice to be at home for good, 
mother,” said the young girl. 








that is trotted out, and made to show off its 
paces and prove its good condition, before the 
bidder will take it. Our girls are just accepted 
anyhow—so much money down, and the wife 
thrown in to fill up the bargain.” 

Mrs. Deane could not trust herself to 
speak. She rose from her seat and walked 
restlessly about the room. Alice continued 





“ However, we need not discuss the subject 
any more just now, need we, mother? I 
have only just come home, and I do not 
mean to think of matrimony for another year 


: without noticing her perturbation : 


“Tired of school and of lessons, Alice?” } at least. Here, let me put one of those red 
‘ Not exactly; but there are so many roses in your corsage. That black lace dress 
books that I want to read, and so many pict- requires a little relief. There, that is better. 
ures that I want to see, and so much music } What a shame it is that I have such a hand- 
that I should like to hear, and at school one } some mother! Nobody will look at me when 
never has time for anything but lessons.” we go to parties together, and everybody will 


Mrs. Deane passed her hand caressingly } be saying: ‘ Not bad-looking, but nothing to 


over the rippled gold of Alice’s shining hair. 
‘The dream of her life rose up before her, as 


And Alice merrily embraced Mrs. Deane, 


she noted the “ budding charms of her daugh- } who returned her daughter’s kiss with a smile 


ter.” 

“And what about getting married, Alice? 
Have you never thought of that, now that 
‘your education is finished and you are about 
to make your entrance into society ?” 

“Yes, I have thought of it sometimes. 
But I shall never marry after the European 
‘style, mother. I shall love the man who is 
to be my husband, or I shall never become 
the wife of any man.” 

“Alice!” Mrs. Deane restrained with 
difficulty a sharp gesture of impatience. 
‘Where did you learn these very eman- 
cipated ideas? I thought you had: been 


| what her mother was at her age.’” 


if alsoin silence. She was too wise a woman 
to arm Alice’s prejudices against her by for- 
cing prematurely upon her her views con- 
cerning matrimony. 

Just then, the door was thrown open and 
the valet announced somebody in an incom- 
prehensible jargon. The new-comer, who was 
a noble-looking young man, powerfully built, 
with large laughing blue eyes contrasting 

{with his brown curly hair and heavy dark 


{ mustache, remarked as his hostess rose to 


greet him: 
| “This is Mrs. Deane, I suppose. I have to 


} introduce myself, I see, in spite of the card 


taught better at Madame Ouvray’s, and had } I gave your servant. My name is Forsyth— 
come to comprehend that a girl’s parents are} John Forsyth, of the United States. Mr. 
the best judges of the person that she ought ; Deane told me that he had informed you of 


to select.” 


the invitation to dinner he so kindly extended 


“You forget, mother, that I met at Mad- } to me,” 


ame QOuvray’s a good many American girls 


“He did, Mr. Forsyth, and I.am pleased 


—real Americans, not merely born in the} to see you. French servants always make 


United States and reared and educated in 
Europe, but genuine-ones. And they told 
me a great deal about a girl’s freedom of 
choice in marriage at home—how tke gentle- 
man must really woo and win the woman he 
‘desires to marry. Mother, it sickens me to 
hear of our young heiresses—and I shall. be 
an heiress too, I have been told—handed 


a mess, somehow, of even the simplest Eng- 
lish. or American names. Alice, this is Mr. 
Forsyth, of whom your father spoke to us 
this morning.” 

And, as the beautiful girl extended her 
hand blushingly to the new-comer, the 
young Westerner looked at her with a 
sudden and unconscious expression of admi- 








over like a bale of: goods to the man that ration in his glance, that made Mrs. Deane, 
tenders a title in exchange for her wealth. ; in commonplace parlance, feel cold all over. 
She is not even disposed of like a horse, for : However, nothing special happened to justify 
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her fears. Mr. Deane came in, a few minutes 
later; dinner was served; and, if Mr. For- 


_syth looked long and often at the charming 


daughter of his host, it was his host himself 
that monopolized the greater part of ‘the 
conversation—with inquiries about Maize- 
town, its growth and progress, and the 
whereabouts of the old acquaintances of 
his past life there. And, when the repast 
was ended and the gentlemen had been left 
to the enjoyment of their cigars and liqueurs, 
Mrs. Deane was made quite happy by Alice’s 
request to be allowed to retire. 

“You know we always went to bed at 
nine o’clock, at Madame Ouvray’s, mother,” 
she meekly suggested. “It is past ten now, 
and I am s9 tired. I hope that Mr. Forsyth 
will not think me rude.” 

“T will make your excuses, little one,” 
said Mrs. Deane, cheerfully. “You are 
right to retire early, for you will have a 
great deal of fatigue to undergo to-morrow 
evening. Good-night, and sleep well.” 

And her parting embrace to her daughter 
was.even more tender than usual. What a 
good girl was Alice, not to have her mind 
disturbed for a moment by the good looks 
and pleasant ways of the young man from 
Maizetown, whose father was in the iron- 
trade. 

The soirée of the following evening was 
a very brilliant affair. There were not many 
guests present—only something over a hun- 
dred in all. Mrs. Deane was accustomed to 
inform all her lady-friends that she hated 
crushes, and never expected to give large 
parties—the truth being that, having asked 
everyone that she knew, she would have 
been a good deal puzzled as to how to 
increase largely the number of her invita- 
tions. That would come all in good time— 
when Alice married a nobleman. Meantime, 
everything possible was done, in the way 
of decorations and refreshments, to make 
the entertainment as attractive as possible. 
The flowers for the supper-table were all 
orchids of surpassing beauty, set in a back- 
ground of feathery ferns. The hall and the 
staircase were transformed into bowers of 
verdure by the dextrous grouping of tall 
tropical trees intermixed with flowering 
plants. The conservatory was lit with 
Oriental lanterns in wrought brass, set with 
great imitation jewels. Around the central 
fountain, a bank in moss had been arranged, 








the basin being bordered with a row of tulips. 
in colored glass sunk in the moss, and each 
containing a light, the cffect of the varied 
hues thus illuminated being particularly 
striking. In fact, the skilled decorator who 
had charge of this part of the entertainment 
quite piqued himself on the glow-worm 
beauty. of the gleaming glass flowers that 
edged the great basin. Mrs. Deane, in a 
wonderful brocade in pale-gray and gold— 
the Queen of Italy had had a dress made 
of that very material just a week before— 
received her guests with much dignity. 
And Alice, in her Titania-robes of white 
and silver, her great blue eyes dilated with 
wonderment and delight at the novel scene, 
was as fair a vision of girlish loveliness as 
ever gladdened the heart of a fond parent. 

Just before supper was announced, an 
incident took place which came near bring- 
ing the brilliant entertainment to a sudden 
and tragedy-shadowed end. Alice had been 
taken out for a waltz by a young viscount, 
famed as being one of the best dancers in 
Paris, and, in the whirl of the dance, he 
prolonged its circuit, by waltzing his partner 
around the conservatory. As he swung her, 
with firm and practiced clasp and swift step, 
around the central basin, her floating filmy 
dress swept over the lamps set amid the 
moss and instantly caught fire. In a moment, 
the whole gauzy skirt was in a blaze. Alice, 
wild with terror, broke from her partner and 
was about to rush blindly and aimlessly 
away—the worst possible thing she could 
have done, as the rapid motion would only 
have fanned and increased the flame. But 
a strong grasp closed upon her wrist, and 
a peremptory voice, that of John Forsyth, 
cried : 

“Throw yourself on the floor! Quick, 
Miss Deane—quick! quick !” 

Instinctively she obeyed, the tone of 
command quelling her terror. Instantly 
Mr. Forsyth threw his own coat over the 
burning dress, pressing it down till he had 
put out the fire, and a few dashes of water 
from the fountain served to extinguish the 
last lingering spark. 

All this transpired in far less time than it 
has taken me to narrate the incident. Alice 
arose from the floor, all dazed and quivering 
from the shock to her nerves, and with her 
pretty dress entirely ruined, but with no more 
serious injury than a rather extensive burn: 
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on one Of her arms. As to Mr. Forsyth, he } to wish you good- mart id a lekedilt5 journey. 


had burnt his hands severely in saving the , F ather—may I—” And, blushing deeply, 
daughter of his father’s old friend from ashe bent her white farcheail toward the 
terrible death, and his dress-coat was a wreck. ' young man’s lips. In response to Mr. Deane’s 
Bat it had so chanced that the guests had ; gesture of hearty assent, he touched it with 
chiefly directed their steps to the supper-'a kiss as reverent as ever was bestowed by 
room just at that moment, so that there were ‘ a Catholic votary on a holy relic. 
scarcely any witnesses to the scene. Mr.} “Good-bye, Miss Deane,” he said, in a voice 
Deane, who had been summoned by one of; shaken by suppressed emotion. “I shall 
the waiters, undertook to pilot Alice and her } thank heaven all my days for having been 
preserver through a back staircase leading able to serve you in that hour of danger. 
from the conservatory to his private suite of ' And remember—in the years to come, if ever 
rooms. There the physician, who had been } trial or trouble or peril shall assail you, you 
at once sent for, came to dress the injuries, ‘ have only to summon to your aid the son of 
both of Alice and her preserver, and greatly } your father’s old friend, and he will come to 
gladdened the heart of Mr. Deane by pro- ’ you, even though he be separated from you 
nouncing them to be only skin-deep, and, ; by one-half the globe.” 
though painful, not calculated to leave any } 
lasting effects behind them. ‘ CHAPTER IV. 

“You've saved my child’s life,” said Mr. : HER SECOND SEASON. 
Deane, to his young friend, as, pale and well “ALICE’s second season will begin in a 
wrapped up and with bandaged hands, the ‘ ; few weeks, and she is not married yet or 
latter was about to take his departure. * ‘And | > even engaged, ” mused Mrs. Deane, as she 
you saved it at great peri] and much pain to } stood at the window of her gorgeous Parisian 
yourself, Now look here. I’m not a man of | home, watching with unseeing eyes the dull- 
many words. But, if ever there’s anything gold of a November sunset as it faded behind 
in a business way that Josiah Deane can do‘ the Are de Triomphe. “What a dreadful 
to help you—and I know you are just start- ; , thing it is, to have a daughter whose head 
ing out in life for yourself—let me know: | is filled with American ideas respecting 
that’s all. I’d like to give you a good old-' matrimony! Alice might have married well 
fashioned hand-shake, but I mustn’t hurt; a dozen times since her coming-out party, 
you—your poor hands will not be fit for: if she had not been possessed with that 
a hearty American grip, this month or more, conviction that she ought to fall in love 
But you know I mean it, and here comes; with her future husband. There was the 
Alice to tell you herself what she thinks of; Count de Viville, whose brother married 





you and your conduct.” 


Pale as a ghost, with her bright hair hang- } 


ing loose, and with her ruined ball-dress 
exchanged for a tea-gown of pale-blue plush 


| Kitty Myers five years ago; but, to be sure, 
he was half an idiot. The Duke de Divonne 
was old, it is trae—but then, such a superb 
-ancient title! I think that Lord Paulton 


and white lace, her arm enveloped in folds of } might have had a chance, if he had not 
linen and reposing in a sling, but looking; come to dine with us, one evening, in a 
lovelier than ever, Alice glided into the! gray shooting-suit and a shirt striped with 





room. 


“T could not let you go without coming to 3 
thank you,” she murmured, timidly approach- } 
ing John Forsyth. “Are you in much pain? } 
I am so sorry that you were hurt in saving } 


me ” 


“T am in no pain, Miss Deane—that is to ' 
say, none in comparison to the gratification ‘ 
that I feel in having been permitted by Prov- ' 


idence to do you this service,” replied the 


young man, gazing with unconcealed admira- 


tion on the fair face upraised to his own. 


“And J cannot even shake hands with you } 


VoL XCVITI—10. 


{ pink. As to the Baron von Klingenswerth, 
he spoiled everything by telling Alice that 
she ought to have learned the best way of 
killing chickens for her own table—there was 
nothing like the hand of the house-mistress 
, herself in such matters. However, she has 
not manifested a preference for any poor 
man or one in trade—that is some comfort. 
With her opportunities, she might aspire 
to anything short of royalty. But how am 
I ever to induce her to become interested 
in anyone?” And Mrs. Deane sighed, con- 
sidering the lot of a matron, bent upon social 
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-advancement od having ar only daughter } 
who entertained republican and subversive | 
ideas on things matrimonial, as altogether 
pitiable. 


valet announced a visitor—the Baroness } 
‘de Menars. 

“ Bring lights, Jacques. My dear baroness, 
how glad I am to see you!” And Mrs. ; 
Deane, who had been feeling rather bored } 
as well as dismal, greeted the new-comer } 
with much enthusiasm. 

The baroness, who was old and very stout, : 
wore a dress of pale-blue siciliénne, with | 
boots to match, and a little pink bonnet, } 
that sat very much askew on her tousled ' 
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of Marie de Medicis eae she esha ‘Sink 


Italy to marry Henri IV.” (The baroness 


had discovered by this time that, in talking 


‘about past times and historic personages to 
At this point in her musings, the door} Mrs. Deane, it was as well to go amply into 


‘of her boudoir was thrown open, and the } 


details.) “The head of the house married 
a French lady, and bought a great estate 
; somewhere in the provinces, and it has been 
: held by his descendants ever since. The 
; prince is the last of his race; all his brothers 
; and sisters died in infancy.” 

“And the prince himself?” 

“A most elegant man, my dear—a true hero 
‘ of romance—tall, with such a stately grace 
of bearing and such perfect manners! Not 
young—I should say forty at the very least— 
but so high-bred, and so accomplished, and 


1 
gray hair and niddle-noddled over her left with such an interesting story connected 
eye in a decidedly eccentric manner. } with his past.” 

“Where is Alice? Gone out with her; “Story? Has he ever been married?” 
father to an afternoon concert? All the} “Never—but I’ll tell you all about it. It 
better, perhaps, for what I want to say to! seems that the prince had a friend—not an 
you. My dear Mrs. Deane, is my bonnet} ordinary acquaintance, but a dear and inti- 
on straight? No? But never mind—these } mate friend that he loved as though he were 
little tulle things always work themselves } his brother. Some ten years ago, this gentle- 
crooked, sooner or later. Well, what was} man, the Count d’Anglade, went, as he did 
I saying? Oh, I remember now. I have} every year, to spend some months at* the 
just come from the Marquise de Sainte Alix’s ; Chateau de Valdora, and to enjoy hunting 
afternoon reception. You don’t know the’ and fishing with the prince. He started out 
marquise, I believe? Such a sweet person— to take a walk, one hot evening during his 
a good deal talked about, it is true; but then, : visit, in the forest; a terrible thunderstorm 
if you listen to all the gossip afloat about ; came up, and he lost his way, it was supposed. 
people, you never will have any acquaintances ; But, at all events, he fell in with a tramp 
at all. Her reception was very crowded, this } who had been prowling about the neighbor- 
afternoon, and, just as I was going away, I was } hood for some time, and the wretch murdered 
introduced to a gentleman who is, they say, on { and robbed him. The assassin was caught, 
the lookout for a wife; and I said to myself and tried, and convicted, and guillotined. 
at oncé, Alice Deane is just the girl that ; But the prince has never recovered from the 
would suit him: So I got my old friend— } shock of his friend’s tragic death, so near his 


the Countess d’Ivors, who knows .him very own doors and not twentyfour hours after he 


well—to tell me his whole history, and I got 
so interested and enthusiastic over it that 
I came at once to talk the affair over with : 
you.” 

“And who is the gentleman in question?” 
asked Mrs. Deane, with a certain lack of 
interest. She had grown used to the rapt- } 
ures of the baroness concerning her mar- } 








had saved the unfortunate gentleman’s life 
at a boar-hunt. He has lived a very dreary 


secluded life down at his chateau ever since. 


But some of his friends have persuaded him 
that it would be a good thing for him to 
marry some young, bright, sensible girl—just 
such a one as your Alice—who would bring 
} him a good dowry and enable him to 


riageable male friends, and had, up to that reconstruct the chateau—which is in a rather 
moment, discovered that the greater part of ; dilapidated condition, it must be confessed— 
those raptures possessed no foundation in! and who would, moreover, act as a consoler 
}to him—help to bring up his moral tone, 


solid fact. 


“The Prince de Valdora, my dear—an 
Italian. title, but an old French family. : 
The Valdoras came to France in the train 


ete.” 
“Tf only Alice can be persuaded to take 
a fancy te him,” responded Mrs. Deane, with 
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a penny sate of ‘aie Maile * «She is so | “] never saw you isolk prettier in all my 
self- willed and opinionated, and unfortu- ; life, daughter,” said Mr. Deane, surveying 
nately her father always backs her up in all} her admiringly, when she came to show 
her ideas, and declares that she shall never | herself to him before putting on her long 
marry anyone that she cannot love. I really { ball-cloak of white sicilienne lined with 
do believe that he would be best pleased if | ; pale-pink plush. And even Mrs. Deane 
she were to marry an American. Only } smiled approval as she gazed. 
fancy!’ And Mrs. Deane looked quite} Alice had made up her mind to pass 
shocked at the horror of herown surmise. {a very stupid evening: for dinner-parties 
“Well, we must try to avert anything so‘ in Paris are but dreary affairs usually for 
dreadful,” said the baroness, whose grand- ; young girls, the strict laws of French eti- 
father had been a plumber and glazier, and ; quette forbidding a gentleman who takes 
who had been a Miss Brown, of Doylestown, }in to dinner an unmarried damsel from 
Pennsylvania. “So I have planned a little } talking to her very much—or, indeed, from 
dinner-party for Thursday evening, if you } addressing her in anything but the merest 
have no engagement; just you, and Mr. } platitudes. Her cavalier on this occasion’ 
Deane, and Alice, and the Countess d’Ivors, } was a Spanish marquis—the baroness never 
and the prince, and one or two gentlemen of | invited people that had no titles to her 
no importance to fill up. No engagement? } : entertainments—and he was fat and old 
That’s well. Now, my dear, not a word to} ‘and stupid, spoke very little French and 
Alice about the prince. I want him to burst } no English, and occupied himself entirely 
upon her, so to speak—to impress her as a with his dinner. She found herself, how- 
sort of romantic hero. Don’t forget—Thurs- } ever, seated next to the Prince de Valdora, 
day, at half-past seven precisely.” And away who had the post of honor on the right 
went the baroness, with a full conviction that | hand of the hostess. She was much struck 
she was in a good way to earn a handsome with the stately elegance and high -bred 
commission on the dowry of the future | manners of her new acquaintance; and the 
prineess—five per cent. possibly, and not{story of the tragic incident which had 
improbably ten—to say nothing of a hand-{ darkened his life—and which had been 
some present from Mrs. Deane, should the | whispered to her before dinner by her 
negotiations come to a favorable conclusion. } hostess—caused her to look upon him with 
Alice could hardly comprehend why it was } an unusual degree of interest. In defiance 
that her mother was so anxious respecting | of the rules of etiquette, he talked to her 
her toilette and her appearance in general | through the greater part of the dinner, the 








for the little dinner at the Baroness’s. 
ever, she gently but firmly overruled her 


Hew- : 


baroness being apparently absorbed in a 
: flirtation with a very flighty little viscount 


mother’s desire that she should get herself} who sat on her left. And he talked well, and 


up in a costume of extraordinary and ungirl- ; 
ish magnificence on the occasion, the slumber- ‘ 


ing tastes of Mrs. Deane for gorgeous apparel ‘ 


being apt to wake up and become clamorous 
from time to time. However, the anxious 
mother was forced to confess that Worth had 


done the right thing, when her daughter } 
appeared before her in a cloud of pale-green } 


tulle, through whose misty folds appeared, 


here and there, bouquets of lilies of the‘ 
valley and long grasses, and with her birth- ' 
The deli- : 


day pearls as her sole ornament. 


cate green of the dress set off to advantage 
the white skin and brilliant bloom, the spark- 
ling blue eyes and golden-lighted hair of the 
young girl, while the artistic lines of the 
corsage showed off a figure unmatched for 
symmetry between the four seas. 


: told her so many interesting anecdotes con- 
‘ cerning the painters and authors of the day, 
and about the new singers at the Grand 
; Opera, and the projected alliances in the 
} families of the Orleans princes, and all in 
}a tone of such deference and courtesy, that 
Alice was altogether charmed and absorbed, 
and was really surprised when the baroness 
} gave the signal for the return of the ladies 
to the drawing-room. The prince did not 
linger long in the smoking-room, but joined 
the ladies after he had finished a single 
cigarette. He hovered around Alice, taking 
care that she had a cup of coffee'as soon 
as that beverage was served and holding 
her fan while she drank it; and he con- 
trived, before they parted, to let fall just 
'a few words which left on the young girl’s 
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mind an impression that. nn ak ae 
his thoughts from dwelling on the sorrows » 
of the pastas no one had ever been able 
to do before. And, as she sank to sleep, 
there rose before her a vision of a noble 
melancholy countenance with aquiline feat- 
ures and large dark-gray eyes; and a low- 
toned murmur, grave and tinged with 
mournful pathos, filled her dreams with } 
a strange sad music. 
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Saniabi @ ae called, aevietins to custom, 
on Mr. Deane, to ask if the proposals of the 
; prince for the hand of his daughter would 
}meet with favorable consideration. For no 
‘ well-bred gentleman in France ever hazards 
an offer of marriage, even to the parents of 
the young lady, till he is sure that in so 

, doing he runs no risk of a rejection. 

It cost Mr. Deane a sore struggle before 
‘he could make up his mind to consent to 





Before a week had passed, the Prince | the union of his only child to a foreigner, 
de Valdora had taken up the position of; even though he was so unexceptionable a 
the avowed wooer of Alice Deane. Not? parti as the Prince de Valdora, He knew 
that the courtship, as conducted according ; perfectly well that almost invariably the girl 
to the laws of European etiquette in such } that marries a European of high rank is, 
matters, resembled in any way the frank} by her marriage, lost to her family and to 
open love-making of an American suitor } the friends of her girlhood. The relatives 
and the sunny acquiescence of the girl } ;of her husband take care that, thereafter, 
who rejoices in the attentions of the young | } she shall be altogether absorbed in the duties 
man she is fast learning to love. Of course, ’ and the details of her new life. They detach 
the prince and Alice were never permitted } ; her in every possible way.from the ties and 
a moment's téte-d-téte—that would have} ; the usages of her native land, and the trans- 
been a proceeding too glaringly improper } } Atlantic bride becomes transformed in a very 
to be thought of for a moment. There } few years to a being that even the most inti- 
were no moonlight walks together, nor } mate friends of her girlhood would scarcely 
stolen conversations in quiet corners, nor } Tecognize. Language, religion, social habits, 
furtive hand-clasps exchanged when no one are all those of her adopted country and her 
was looking, nor any other of the delicious new surroundings. The wonderful adapta- 
bits of foolishness that mark this period in { bility of the American feminine nature is 


the life of an American youth and maiden, } 
and that are so very nonsensical and withal ; 
so very delightful. The prince dropped in 
to Mrs. Deane’s box at the Grand Opera 
and always had a few very particular words 


to address to Alice; and he danced with her } 


at the balls at which they sometimes met; 


and he sent her flowers occasionally, and } 


now and then tickets for some picture exhi- 
bition or concert to which admission was 


only to be gained by special favor. Also } 


he became a constant guest at Mrs. Deane’s 
Tuesday - afternoon receptions, and always 


contrived to linger beside the tea-table over } 


which Alice was wont to preside, drinking 
more of the fine California tea that formed 


the staple- beverage of those reunions than } 


was altogether good for him, and managing to 
take a very long time in the preparation and 
consumption of each cup. He also figured 
prominently at one or two of the dinner- 
parties which Mrs. Deane found it convenient 
to give just then. And so Dame Rumor had 


begun to connect the names of Miss Deane ‘ 
and the Prince de Valdora before the; 


gentleman’s friend and distant relative, the 


}shown in the rapidity of the change. The 
; European princess or marchioness or countess 
is generally, according to the old French 


, | proverb, “more royalist than the king, and 


;more Catholic than the Pope.” So, in view 
of this total separation from the daughter 
>that had been the idol of his later years, 
Mr. Deane hesitated long before giving his 
consent to the marriage. But all his wife’s 
‘influence was brought to bear to win his 
reluctant assent. Even that would have 
; been powerless, had he not noted the fact 
; that Alice’s affections were for the first time 
engaged. Not that she was madly in love 
‘ with her grave elderly suitor. But the grace 
| of his. bearing, the charm of his conversation, 
and, above all, the melancholy that over- 
; shadowed his existence, had exercised for 
{the high-minded girl a subtle fascination. 
;She loaged to brighten the life that had 
' been so densely and so undeservedly clouded. 
; “You shall be my consoler,” he had mur- 
mured, raising her hand to his lips as he 
spoke. And the idea of bringing back the 
brightness, and chasing away the gloom 
from that saddened existence, had proved, to 
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the gentle sensitive heart of the young girl, 
a. surer passport than her lover’s princely 


title and fascinating manners. 


It was a magnificent wedding. The ball, 
given on the evening of the signing of the : 
marriage -contract, was one of the most 
brilliant entertainments of an unusually gay | 
season. Mr. Deane’s settlements on his | 


daughter and her possible offspring were 
superb, though, in case of her death without 


handsome proportions, which her husband 
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coming-out ball, she said softly: “I shall 


‘never forget, Mr. Forsyth, the deep debt of 
; gratitude that I owe you. I do not even 


need the reminder of this little scar.” 
“Then, when you look at it, princess,” 
said the young man, “let it recall to you the 
fact that somewhere in this world—in Russia, 
in France, or in America—you have a friend 
that is ready to lay down his life to do you 


‘ a service, and on whom you have but to call, 
leaving children her wealth, was to revert to ' 
the Deane family, all except an income of ' 


was to enjoy as long as he should live. The | 


prince had argued strongly in favor of a 
fixed sum being placed in his hands, instead 


Deane inflexible on this point, he had with- 
drawn the demand with his usual good grace. 


present at the ball. The Duke de Nemours 
and an Austrian archduke were the bride- 
groom’s witnesses to the marriage-contract. 
Those of the bride were the American Min- 
ister and John Forsyth, the latter having 
returned for a space from his Russian expedi- 
tion, and having been warmly welcomed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Deane, as well as by Alice her- 


and also at the reception which followed, 


if such service be ever needed.” 

“Very kind of him, to be sure,” remarked 
Mrs. Deane, who had accompanied her 
daughter. “But your destiny, Alice, is too 


brilliant a one, and your married life is open- 
‘ing too brightly before you, for his offered 
of the proposed income; but, on finding Mr. | 


services ever to be needed. What on earth 


‘ could Mr. John Forsyth do for the ‘Princess 
' de Valdora?” 
All his noble relatives and friends were | 


“The Princess de Valdora—and not my 
Alice: any more,” said Mr. Deane, as he 


‘ clasped his daughter in his arms. 


“Always your Alice, father — always— 
always,” sobbed the fair bride, as she ten- 
derly returned her father’s kiss. .But the old 
man only shook his head. 

“No, dear. Had you chosen a good 


‘ American husband, as I hoped you would 
self. He was present at the church wedding ‘ 
with its crowd of distinguished guests and ; 
with -a Cardinal to perform the ceremony, ' 


where Alice, in her vaporous toilette of point ; 


lace, heard herself hailed for the first time as 
the Princess de Valdora, and where Mrs. 
Deane, beaming with delight on the fashion- 
able throng that filled her drawing-rooms, 


aceomplished. 


wedding-dress for her traveling-costume, she 


do—but there, there: I did not mean to 
make you cry. Tell your husband he must 
make you happy, or else— Just think of my 
having a son-in-law who cannot understand 
a word that I say to him, and who cannot 


; speak a word of his wife’s native language.” 
‘ And, with this effort at jocularity, Mr. Deane 
. said good-bye to his daughter and his son-in- 
‘law. But, when they had taken their depart- 
felt that at last the object of her life was | 


ure, he did not go back to the drawing-room 


; to bid the guests at the reception farewell. 
As Alice left the room to go change her | 


He sought refuge, instead, in his own dress- 


: ing-room, locked the door to keep out all 
paused for a moment to speak to John For- } 
syth, who was standing near thedoor. Point- | 
ing to a faint crimson scar on her arm, the | 
sole trace remaining of the catastrophe that | 
had threatened her life on the night of her } 


intruders, and then, burying his face in his 
hands, the sturdy old man wept bitterly— 
such tears as, he said to himself, he had not 
shed “since Sarah died.” 

[END OF PART SEOOND.] 








DEATH. 


© DeatsH the Consecrator! | 
Nothing so sanctifies a name 
As to be written—dead ; 


Nothing so wins a life from blame, 
So covers it from wrath and shame, 
As does the burial-bed. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


AVING reached Washing- } 
ton late on the previous 
night and gone out of my 
room quite early in the } 
morning, I had had no} 
opportunity to observe 

the slight variations in 

the apparent sameness of the countless corri- 
dors. 

This is the only excuse I can offer for my 
horrible blunder—not that at the time it 
seemed an excuse either to myself or the lady 
en whom I had so unceremoniously intruded. } 

It was considerably after noon when I } 
returned to the hotel. I was in a great hurry, } 
as I had several letters to write before going 
out again to keep a business appointment. I } 
got my key from the office; there was some 
delay at the elevator, and, as I found on 
inquiry that my rooms were only on the third 
floor, I hurried up the stairs instead of waiting ' 
to make the ascent in an easier manner. 

The second corridor to the left I elected to } 
believe the one I had passed along in the 
morning; I remembered that the door of my 
sitting-room was the fourth on the right hand } 
after quitting the main hall. I looked up } 
without putting my glass to my short-sighted | 
eyes and read the numerals 271, those of my } 
temporary castle. } 

The key did not enter the lock easily, and, } 
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; stammeringly. 
} —I have made a stupid mistake.” 


I saw all these details as by a lightning- 
flash, then, before I could step back, I dropped 
my stick, which struck the carpet with a dull 
heavy thud. : 

The lady turned her gaze in my direction. 
She did not cry out, as most women would 
have done; did not even stir; she looked 
full at me. 

“What are you doing there?” she asked, 
in a clear vibrating voice which gave me 
a <onsation of positive guilt. ‘‘ What are you 
doing there?” she repeated, before I could 
open my lips. 

“T—I beg a thousand pardons!” I began, 
“T thought this was my room 


“A very singular mistake,” she amended, 


» as I paused to catch my breath, which was 
; coming as fast as if I had just run up a steep 


hill. 
“Indeed I’m not a burglar or thief,” I 


; said, so stung by the contemptuous suspicion 


in her voice that, for the sake of my own 


; self-respect, I tried to smile and pull myself 
: together. 


“Tf you want proof, I will ring 
and send for the book-keeper.” 

“There is no necessity,” she rejoined, 
waving her hand toward the door. 

I could not Jet well enough alone and go, 
but must needs attempt to disabuse her 
mind of the impression she apparently enter- 





to get a better purchase, I took hold of the } tained of my belonging to the band of “ hote} 
knob; it turned in my grip, and the door sneaks ’—a mistake which under other’ cir- 
yielded. I had time to think that the cham- ; cumstances might have been rather amusing 
ber-maid must be arranging my apartment, ' toa lawyer who at five-and-thirty was ranked 
and to reflect also that she deserved a repri- } among the prominent members of his pro- 
mand for being there so late in the day—then | fession. 
I opened the door and closed it noiselessly} “Atleast let me try to excuse my blunder,” 
behind me. >I hurried on; “to—to explain, I mean!” I 
The room was a large one; I glanced; had got hopelessly confused again, aware 
toward the further end, and, to my unutter- | that I was making a donkey of myself and 
able amazement and confusion, saw a lady ; yet unable to stop or to find the card-case for 
seated at a large writing-desk which was} which I was wildly hunting, first in one 
littered with papers. She held an unfolded } pocket, then in another. “You may possibly 
letter in one hand; her head rested on the} know my name—that will prove to you I 
other, and she was looking upward with an } could not intentionally have—”’ An impa- 
expression of terrible anxiety in her beauti- ‘ tient movement on her part cut me short, 
and I blurted out: “It is Herbert Clevis.” 


eyes. 
Z (180) 
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She rose as suddenly as if moved by a 
spring and gave me one glance; I never 
saw a human face express such withering 
disdain. Then she closed the lid of the 


~ 


desk, locked it, put the key in her pocket, | 


and moved as swift and still as a shadow 


close to the bell-pull, while I stood watching | 


her in stupefied bewilderment. 


“Your blunder is not difficult to under- > 


stand,” she said. “But remember this: 
I am always on my guard—always.” 


Once more she waved her hand toward : 


the door; this time, it was no mere gesture 
of dismissal—it was a horrible insult, worse 
than her inexplicable words—it was the 


way one might order a dog accustomed } 


to obey at a sign. 
“She is mad,” was my rapid thought, 


as rapidly dissipated. No—that face bore | 


no trace of mental aberration. 


“Must I ring?” the clear voice questioned, } 


and I realized that I was so thunderstricken 
I had not attempted to move. 
“Great heavens!” I exclaimed. 


in my life. 
what your words imply. 
me before—that my name should—” 


“Not be pleasant hearing and its owner a } 
welcome visitor, to Mrs. Fielding, surprises } 


you, does 1t?”. 

“Mrs. Fielding?” I echoed, more dazed 
and ‘horrified than before. 

“No doubt it surprises you also to hear 
my nameé,” she went on, with increasing 
scorn in her voice. “You did not know 
it—you mistook this room for yours— 
and you expect me to believe that! But 


let me assure you of one thing: I have : 
learned to watch—to take good care; my } 


valuable papers are never in my desk.” 
“Oh, madam! madam!” I fairly groaned. 
“Will you force me to ring?” she asked, 

the fire of a sudden wrath obliterating the 


composed contempt in her face and eyes} 


and fairly scorching my soul with its 
repressed passion. 


“T am gone!” I exclaimed. “But do 


believe me—I did not intentionally intrude.” 

Again that gesture—a blow would have 
been easier to bear. 

I was out in the hall; I had shut the 
door. I was looking closely at the number— 
211: my room was in the corridor beyond. 

I kept my appointment; but I think the 
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beg your pardon; I never was so ashamed } 
But—but I can’t understand } 
You never saw | 
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man who tried to explain the business- 


2 


}matter on which he wanted advice must 
; have fancied I was intoxicated or had been 
} seized with softening of the brain. The 
recollection of my horrible blunder haunted 
me like a nightmare all day, and remained 
a tormenting humiliation for a good while 
afterward. 

Mrs. Fielding was the widow of a man 
connected with my family, and a lawsuit was 
at this very time imminent between her and 
her late husband’s half-brother and sisters. 
I knew the story—that is, the relations’ side 

of it. Though the lady was quite young, 
} they had no doubt of her being a thorough 
adventuress, who had inveigled Edgar Field- 
;ing into marrying her, and persuaded him, 
;when enfeebled in mind and body by a 
sudden and fatal illness, to make a will 
, leaving her his entire fortune. 
There was more involved, however, than 
} his own estate. Mr. Fielding had held in 
} his‘ hands property which belonged to his 
half-brother and sisters. He had been their 
guardian, and, as the youngest girl had only 
come of age a few weeks before his death, 
no settlement of matters had been made. 
} The property left the heirs was, at the time 
of their mother’s decease, worth thirty 
thousand dollars; but it was said to have 
: increased in value, during the past ten years, 
to somewhere about two hundred thousand. 
’ The indignation of the family can therefore 
easily be conceived when they learned that 
their claim was set down at the original 
amount. Sundry sharp letters were exchanged 
between my cousin Howard Clevis and the 
widow’s legal advisers; and, to add insult 
to injury, these gentlemen finally wrote that 
it had been and still remained their client’s 
‘intention to increase the thirty to seventy 
‘ thousand, implying that the surplus was an 
act of sheer generosity on her part. 
; This offer was flatly refused, and warning 
given that, unless different terms were pro- 
posed, a lawsuit would be instituted. The 
‘ lawyers behaved oddly; they seemed trying 
to temporize, to discover how cheaply their 
} client could escape. Between their apparent 
attempts at subterfuge and various other 
‘circumstances, a good deal of time was 
}consumed before it became clear that the 
suit would really be necessary. Even after 
> this decision was reached, so many unavoid- 
able delays had arisen that, although Edgar 
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Fielding had been dead over a year, ‘aie: ; ate it gene he had been for several 
matter had not yet come into court. Things } ; weeks, His lawyer was ready with the case, 
looked so mysterious that it was difficult | but a delay had been asked for by the other 
to decide the exact ground on which the side, and Mrs. Fielding had suddenly gone 
case ought to be based, till at last it seemed | Best. He wag confident of success, and 
possible to prove that Mr. Fielding had lost ; wrote sketchily of the important testimony he 
most of his own money, and that the fortune } } expected to produce. It struck me, however, 
he left really belonged to the estate for which } that there was still more vague talk than 
he had acted as guardian. Other revelations ; evidence, where the former Miss Lafont was 
followed, and finally a claim to the whole concerned. But what exasperated me most 
estate was to be made, as the lawyer for the | was this request: “I wish you could manage 


heirs hoped to show that the marriage was ; to see her without her knowing who you are 


not even legal, though this expectation was —I’d like to hear what impression she would 
kept as secret as possible. } produce. Then I'd like to find out what sort 
Fielding’s marriage had taken place some | of mind she is really in. I believe she is in 
two years previous. Howard Clevis and } a funk, and, if not pushed on by her lawyers 
several others of the relations had at the | —very keen unscrupulous fellows, who will 
time written me very indignant letters con- } no doubt bleed her well—would give in.” 
cerning the event, which had proved an} I threw the letter into the fire in a positive 
unpleasant surprise to them all. Some per- ; rage, and prepared to go out in far from 
son out in California had sent the family ‘a friendly state of mind toward my young 
information that odd reports were in circula- ; relative. Meet her, indeed! Great heavens, 
tion regarding the bride, and that she. was! if I were ever forced to endure another such 
said to have been mixed up with some very | look and gesture, I should inevitably either 
queer people in Sacramento. become a murderer or commit suicide— 
Young Clevis had merely vouchsafed a} indeed, I would rather bear any species of 
brief cold reply in return for his half-! physical torture than even see her again 
brother’s announcement, and the sisters paid | under any circumstances. 
no attention whatever thereto, so of course; This was the state of mind in which I set 
all communication ceased. out to drive to a friend’s house, who lived 
I went to Europe, partly on professional ;} some miles distant from town, and those 
business, partly on account of my health,’ absurdly exaggerated sentiments were the 
and came home some months after Edgar | exact expression of my thoughts. Get the 
Fielding’s death. When I was told how } woman out of my head, I could not; her very 
matters stood, I felt very indignant on my ' beauty, the splendor of her eyes, and the 
cousins’ account, and advised them to push grace of figure and movement which had so 
their claim, though I took no personal part | deeply photographed themselves on my mind 
in the business beyond writing to an old ; were only an additional exasperation! Act- 
friend in San Francisco to learn if he knew } ually I felt so savage that I would have liked 
anything about Fielding’s marriage or the to think she looked capable of all the wick- 
condition of his affairs. } edness my cousin ascribed to her, and I was 
This fact might have come to the lady’s } unable to enjoy even that petty satisfaction, 
knowledge and roused her anger, but it} for I had never seen a face which more 
seemed no good reason for supposing I had } clearly expressed delicacy and purity in every 
deliberately intruded into her apartment. Of} feature and line. 
course I chafed horribly under the incompre-! I was within about half a mile of my 
hensible suspicions which she had expressed } destination, when, as we gained the brow of 
and which I must remain powerless to}a hill, my driver pointed toward the foot, 
remove ; Saying : 
In one way or another, during the next} “That fellow’s got into a bad box down 
thirtysix hours, Mrs. Fielding was seldom } there.” 
out of my mind, and the recollection of her; By the aid of my glass, I could see that 
look and words burned my memory like fire. } some accident had happened to a carriage. 
To increase my chagrin, I received a letter ; The coachman and footman had just unhitched 
trom Howard Clevis, written in San Francisco, ’ the horses, which were still restless from 
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a recent fright. te a few instants, we reached { 
the bottom of the descent, and, as my vehicle ; 
passed the landau, I could plainly see its 
occupant—it was Mrs. Fielding. 

. My driver stopped a little beyond and 
called out to know what was the matter. 


“Axle - tree broken,” was the laconic 
response, 
“Robert,” said that clear voice which } 


I remembered so well, 
me a sensation as if someone were pumping | 
cold spring-water down my back, “there ‘ 
must be a house in the neighborhood where 
you can hire a conveyance to take 
into town.” 

“You can do it,’ I remarked, in a low 
tone, to my coachman; “it is only a short ; 
walk from here to Fairbanks. If you come } 
back for me by three o’clock, that will be | 
time enough.” 

In a second, I was out of the carriage. 
We were close to a sharp curve in the road, ' 
down which I turned and was lost to sight | 
before the driver could even call to the} 
footman; for I felt certain that, 
Fielding were to catch a glimpse of me 
she would prefer to sit where she was till : 
midnight, or make her way homeward on ‘ 


and which gave | 


me ; 


foot, in spite of the mud and a threatening : 
shower, rather than accept a civility at my : 
hands. 

My man retirned for me in ample season. 
As I got into the carriage, I said: 

“Well, you landed the lady safely at her 
destination?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “She seemed : 
mightily took aback when I told her your ; 
name—” 

“T wasn’t aware you knew it,’ I inter- ; 
rupted. 

“Oh, yes, sir; I’ve been in Atley’s livery- } 


in a corridor of the hotel ; 


} persons. 


, encounters, I stepped 


: there. 
: but had at least the consolation of knowing 


: hotel. 
‘dine, as I expected to be occupied during 


if Mrs. ; “ 
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be had pater me re two eeeaen past, 
I savagely decided it was only | fair she 


; should, in her turn, haye a little worry 
;} On my account. 


That very evening, we met face to face 
but, fortunately, 


‘each was in the company of several other 


The next morning, I found myself 
her vis-a-vis in a street-car, and got out at 


; the nearest corner; two hours later, I ran 


against her as she was leaving a shop; 
and, before I had recovered from these 
into the elevator 
at the Arlington and perceived her seated 
I was coward enough to retreat, 


tnat on this occasion she did not happen 
to see me, 

Toward six o’clock, I went back to the 
I had refused two invitations to 


the early part of the evening; but, at the 


{last moment, the committee- meeting was 


put off. It was the English Minister’s 


at home” night, and, as I meant to put 


,} in a brief appearance there later, I decided 


to dress and go over to the club, of which 


‘I had received a month’s freedom, where 


I should be certain to meet acquaintances 


and so avoid a soliiary dinner. 


As I entered the vestibule, somebody 
called my name. There stood my old 


: friend Fred Norris, whom I supposed to be 
; still in Paris—where I had parted from him 
just before I sailed for America, after having 


spent several months traveling about the 


; Continent in his company and that of his 
‘ charming wife. 


It seemed they had returned 
only a few weeks previous; business had 


; called Fred to Washington, where they 


had arrived only the evening before and 





stables for years—seen you very often when ’ were established in apartments in H Street. 
you was on here.” ‘ “Nettie saw your name in the paper,” 
“There was no necessity that I can} Fred explained, “and I promised to hunt 
perceive for mentioning me,” I observed, } you up; but I’ve not had a minute all day. 
rather crossly. You must dine with us; ‘pot - luck,’ you 
“Yes sir—there was. When we got to} ; understand; but, as Welker is our caterer, 
her hotel, she told her footman to pay me;/ you'll not be starved.” 
and he explained to her what you’d done,} We were soon at the house; the servant 
and she asked your name. I s’pose she} said that Mrs. Norris was in the parlor. 
was afraid she had put you to trouble.” | Fred threw open the door and pusheil 
At first, I felt sorry that Mrs. Fielding}me in. The gas had not been lighted; 
should have had the annoyance of learning ‘ but, looking through the dimness, I could 
to whom she owed assistance; but remem-/ see that two ladies were seated near a 


bering what mortification the thought of! window. 
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“ Nettie,’ cried Fred, “I have found and : 
captured him! What a dungeon of a place!” } 

Mrs. Norris hurried forward, saying: 

“How glad, glad Iam! This is a day of } 
eharming surprises! Oh, Mr. Clevis, I am } 
delighted to meet you again! Look in the ; 
window, Fred!” 

“Why—why, it isn’t possible!” cried } 
Norris. 

‘I could hear his voice and the lady’s in } 
rapid dialogue while his wife and I were 
exchanging hearty greetings. Then the 
servant was lighting the gas, and Mrs. Norris 
saying: 

“Tt is my fault the room was so dark; you 
remember my old fency for twilight, Mr. 
Clevis !” 

“Pitch darkness, she means!” cried Fred. ; 

“What manners!” laughed his wife. “At 
least, you might introduce our guests or let 
me! Adelaide, this is the fellow-traveler 
I tola you about!” 

“And this, Herbert, is my wife’s ideal 
school-friend,” said Fred. ‘“ You must have 
heard us talk about her times enough—” 

The lights in the chandelier blazed up; by 
their radiance, I saw the black-robed figure, 
the fair face, and the sad eyes which had so 
indelibly impressed themselves on my mem- 
ory; and, while my head swam, I heard our 
hostess saying : 

“ Mrs. Fielding, let me present Mr. Clevis. 
Now remember, both of you, I expect you 
to like each other from the outset, and not 
behave as one’s friends usually do when one 
makes them acquainted.” 

Mrs. Norris had drawn me forward while ; 
she spoke; I was bowing to Mrs. Fielding; 
her eyes were full on mine—I saw a quick 
flash brighten them. 

“T have met—I mean, I am afraid—” 

I could not get any further in my attempt 
at an explanation—I knew that Fred and his } 
wife were looking wonderingly at me. Then, : 
as I stood positively spell-bound under the 
scrutiny of those merciless eyes, Mrs. Field- 
ing said in her low clear tones : 

“Mr. Clevis and I have already met. It: 
was he who helped me out of my unpleasant 
predicament yesterday, Nettie—I am glad } 
of this opportunity to express my thanks.” 

“How odd—how delightful—only fancy, 
Fred!” cried Mrs. Norris, bursting into a } 
rapid recital of the little adventure, while ' 
I still stood looking at Mrs. Fielding. } 
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Her eyes said so plainly: ‘I do not choose 
to annoy my friends by treating you as you 


; deserve,” that I felt my temper rise and had 


to struggle with myself not to blurt out the 
whole truth. 

Dinner was presently announced. I always. 
remember that meal as one of the oddest 
experiences of my life. There was a great 


> deal of gay talk; occasionally some subject 


of importance would come up; and once or 
twice, when I spoke rather earnestly in 
answer to playful attacks on what our hostess. 
called my “socialistic manias,” I caught 
a glance of cruel suspicion or passionate 
defiance from Mrs. Fielding’s dark orbs, 
which effectually checked my enthusiasm. 

Why the woman should feel so bitter 
toward me was incomprehensible—my only 


> sin consisted in being a third cousin of her 
; dead husband’s relations. I was in no way 


connected with the trouble between them and 


{her. I thought, what a horribly vindictive 
) unjust creature she must be; yet on generah 
; subjects her views were broad and noble, 
Sometimes I felt inclined to repay her by 
, giving a smile of unbelief in my turn, but I 


could not. Mrs. Fielding fascinated me, 
though I tried to remember that perhaps she 


;was merely acting a part—deceiving that 
frank honest couple. 


It came out in the 
course of conversation that the two ladies 


> had been school-mates for several years in 
St. Louis. 
; about the time Fred and Nettie were married. 


Since then, they had only . met 


It seemed that, after the Norrises went to 


, Europe, the friends had not even been fre- 


quent correspondents ; that, beyond the lead- 


; ing events of Mrs. Fielding’s life during those 
} years—her marriage and her widowhood— 


the Norrises knew very little about her. 

So finding her loved and trusted by Nettie 
Norris was no proof of the falsity of the 
evidence my cousin’s lawyer expected to 
bring against this lady. Somehow, it hurt 


; me to be forced to admit this, even in thought, 


and altogether my feelings toward her were 


Indeed, 
between the charm of her face and manner, 


> and the anger she every now and then roused 


in me by some quick inimical look or ironical] 
smile, I got as dizzy as-if I had drunk 


} a bottle of champagne instead of the solitary 


glass of claret to which I confined myself. 
I felt that I would like to provoke the 
explanation which I considered my due; 
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but, of course, no man above the civilization } 
of a Hottentot could have done that under 
the circumstances. Dinner ended, and we 

returned to the parlor—the ladies having : 
insisted that we should not smoke our | 
cigars in bachelor banishment. 

Mrs. Norris seated herself at the piano } 
and began playing snatches from a new 
opera, while we all discussed musical matters } 
in the pauses. Suddenly Nettie said: 

“Adelaide, you ought to ask Mr. Clevis’s } 
advice—you might take a feminine advan- } 
tage. What is the good of meeting a famous } 
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quickly. “My cousin ca Clevis married 
the widowed mother of the late Edgar Field- 


ing. It is the Clevis heirs who are concerned 


in this matter.” 
“You ought to have concerned yourself, 


‘one would think !” Mrs. Fielding exclaimed, 


hotly. “I don’t know how clear an explana- 


} tion was given to you, but I do know that it 


was enough to show where the right lay and 


; what it was your duty to do.” 


“‘Indeed, I have not the slightest idea of 
your meaning,” I answered. “I suppose it 
was natural enough that my sympathy should 


lawyer, if you can’t get an opinion out of } go with my cousins. I did not know you— 


him gratis?” 


Fred asked. 
“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know!” rejoined ; 


; 

} I had heard only their side—” 
**Has she any special need of one?” } 
> ate gesture, and, turning toward Nettie and 


Mrs. Fielding interrupted me by a passion- 


Fred, who stood looking at us both in dis- 


his wife. ‘‘ Only fancy, Fred—her husband’s ;  tressied bewilderment, hurried on: 


abominable relations mean to britig « a law- } 


suit—” 


Before she could get further, Mrs. Fielding } 


had moved quickly to the piano and laid 
her hand on Nettie’s shoulder. Mrs. Norris 
looked up. inquiringly; but Fred, who had 
been busy lighting a refractory cigar, had 
not noticed the movement, and he called: 


“Well? Well? Please finish your sen- } 
tence. Why do you rouse a fellow’s curi- } 
osity in that fashion, and then stop at the > 


point of interest?” 


’ As he spoke; he turned round and stared } 
in surprise at the tableau. Nettie was regard- > 
ing her friend in a bewildered fashion; I had } 


instinctively risen and taken a step forward. 


As I did so, Mrs. Fielding turned, and, still 5 
keeping her hand on Nettie’s shoulder, looked } 
intently at me with an expression which } 


betrayed regret that the crisis should have 


arrived then and there, yet all the while 
there was a light in her eyes which said } 


plainly that she felt no inclination to show 
‘me any leniency. 


For myself, I was heartily glad the catas- | 
trophe had happened, and I determined to } 


take the initiative. 
_ “Mrs. Fielding,” I said, “if it was on my } 
account that you checked Mrs. Norris, I beg ! 
to ” 

“Tt was not,” she interrupted, haughtily ; 


“it was in the hope of saving our friends } 


here some annoyance. But since she would 


have had to be told—Nettie, Mr. Clevis is} 


connected with my husband’s family—” 
“But has no part in this suit,’ I added, 


“T did my best to settle matters; I offered 
} double the sum due the heirs. It was refused. 
They could not comprehend that I was 
actuated by generosity—they thought I was 
afraid !” 

“Oh, madam,” I pleaded, “their conduct 

was not my fault—not of my advising—” 
“T will come to that,’ she interrupted 
again, not even deigning me a glance. “ Mr. 
Norris, you are an upright man; Nettie, you 
are a warm-hearted woman: you can under- 
stand what I felt when I discovered how my 
motives were misconstrued.” 

“But since Mr. Clevis did not know the 
rights of the case, Adelaide,’ Mrs. Norris 
} suggested. 
js Did not know?” she repeated. “Oh, 
I am sorry this has happened here; but 
I must speak now.” 

} “Tt is much better,” Fred added. “If you 
and Clevis can only come to an understand- 
ing, I shall be so glad I brought you together.” 

“Tf Mrs. Fielding will say outright why 

’ she feels so bitter toward me,” I pleaded. 
But she went on, heedless of my words: 
“The human being does not live who 
} could have borne more, if possessed of an 
; atom of self-respect. There is no insult to 
which I have not been subjected. Their 
lawyer is an unscrupulous man, who has 
7) personal hatred toward me. Before I left 
California, an attempt was even made to 
carry off some of my private papers.” 

“Madam! madam!” I exclaimed, “I 
; would stake my life that my relatives had 
>no share in any underhand proceeding.” 
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“T accuse no one—I state facts,” she { looked feved. to the possibility of his 
continued. “Since I came here, the ‘whole ; relations’ trying to make trouble, and, in 
nefarious scheme has come to my knowl-; case they should, I was to send that letter. 
edge. It is proposed to try to invalidate ; ‘Herbert Clevis will settle everything,’ he 
my marriage; this plot was to be kept a} had written.” 
secret till the suit came on.” >” “Well? Well?” I asked. 

“ But they can’t do it!’ cried Nettie. { “The will was admitted to probate,” Fred 

*No; even the Satanic craft of their; continued. “When Mrs. Fielding found that 
lawyer cannot manage that. But it was {the heirs meant to dispute her claim, she 
proposed!” She turned suddenly on me } offered the extra money—” 
and added: “The day I looked up and; “Very unwise,” I interrupted. 
saw you standing in my room, I had just; “Yes; there’s something I don’t under- 
received the letter. I was face to face with { stand,” Fred said. “It looks to me as if 
the most troubled hour of my life; I knew } she had wanted to screen Fielding, and 
that, to right myself, I must let the dead { had been ready to despoil herself in order 
suffer. And you could have spared him} to do it; but, when she discovered what 
and me—you! If you had granted his } a plot threatened her, she became furious.” 
request —the prayer of a dying man; but} “Naturally. But that letter for me?” 
you paid no heed—did not make the letter } “Ah! She forwarded it only a few weeks 
known—” ago. She waited, it seems, till assured that 

The door opened and the servant announced } your’ cousins or their lawyer would consent 
a couple of gentlemen; Fred had mentioned } to no compromise. Instead of hearing from 
that they were coming, but we had all for- you, she received, the other day, tidings 
gotten the fact. Before they could enter, } of that infernal plot. I don’t know about 
Mrs, Fielding and Nettie had disappeared } your cousin Howard—but that lawyer of 
into one of the inner rooms. his is a consummate scoundrel.” 

“For God’s sake, find out what it all} -“Couldn’t you make her believe I never 
means:” I whispered, as I wrung Fred’s } got the letter?” 
hand. “Evidently she supposes Fielding; “Oh, yes! Now, what she believes is that 
wrote to me about the matter. I never! Strong the lawyer managed to intercept it. 
had a line from him in my life—tell her } The story sounds like a chapter out of a sen- 
that!” }sational novel! She was boarding, at the 

“T will,” he rejoined. “Til get rid of; time, at a hotel in San Francisco—she says 
these fellows as soon asI can. If possible, } she can prove that a waiter named Purvis, 





you shall hear from me to-night.” ‘who did errands for her, was in Strong’s 
The state of mind in which I returned to } pay—” 
my rooms baffles all attempt at description. “For heaven’s sake, try to tell the thing 


I was so confused that I felt as guilty as if{ clearly!” I broke in. “ Now let us get back 

I had been deliberately engaged in some ‘ to the beginning, and go through the affair 

nefarious plot; at the same time, I was} as systematically as we can.” 

angry and hurt beyond measure by the} By the time we had finished talking, my 

accusations Mrs. Fielding had poured out, ; mind was made up. 

though obliged to admit that, if she believed “T shall go to New York in the morning,” 

it had been in my power to right matters, she ;I said; “in two days, I can start for San 

had every reason to loathe and despise me. Francisco. You know me well enough to be 
I never passed two more dreadful hours certain I shall leave no stone unturned to 

3 





than those I[ spent before Fred Norris arrived; } ferret out the truth. At least, you can assure 
and the tidings he brought, though they ; your friend I am an honest man.” 


threw light on the inexplicable business,; “Oh, she does not blame you now,” Fred 


were far from satisfactory. i declared. “You see, there’s a good deal we 

“T.do not know what my husband wrote,” don’t understand! She felt outraged by 
Mrs. Fielding had said; “but, in looking | } those dreadful slanders, and then, as I tell 
over papers after his death, I found a sealed you, I’m sure she has been actuated by some 
letter directed to Herbert Clevis. There was quixotic feeling, where her husband was con- 
a page of instructions for me; Mr. Fielding ' cerned.” 
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In a little over a week from that evening, } on whom rested a suspicion of having bene- 
I was in San Francisco. Besides having } fited by a fraudulent will, and Strong took 
learned, through professional friends, a good } advantage of this circumstance, first to preju- 
deal that was detrimental to the character ; dice Fielding’s relatives, and later, when‘ he 
of Mr. Strong, one of those apparent acci- ; became Howard Clevis’s counsel, to build up 
dents whereby fate so often elects to clear} a plot which, though it could not have suc- 
up mysteries had furnished me with a hold } ceeded, might at least have entailed odious 
on Nick Purvis, the hotel waiter, which ; publicity and terrible trouble on his proposed 
brought about the most satisfactory result. ; victim. 

I was able to convince Mr. Strong that,; The truth was brought to light, and 
unless my letter were found, he was likely to} Mr. Strong disappeared just in season to 
suffer a severe penalty; but, if it did reach } escape arrest. 
me, I should be content to think that some } Altogether, I was detained a number of 
error in the post-office had caused its delay. } weeks in California; and, when I returned 

The letter made everything clear, and ; to New York, I found Fred Norris and his 
proved Norris right in his supposition. } ; wife stopping in town, and Mrs. Fielding 
Adelaide Lafont had married Fielding rather } with them. 
because he loved her, and had been kind to} During the next eighteen months, we saw 
her when her mother’s sudden death left her } a great deal of each other, and time only 
alone in the world, than from real love on; more thoroughly convinced me of a truth 
her part. Only a few months after her | which had dawned on my mind soon after 
marriage, a relative died and bequeathed her my second meeting with Adelaide Fielding— 
several hundred thousand dollars. Fielding } I loved her with all my heart and soul. 
had speculated with his own money and that} As a blunder caused our first meeting, 
of his half-brother and sisters. He met}so a lucky accident brought about the 
with great losses, and, before he could settle } dénouement. I had managed to keep my 
matters, he was stricken down by illness. secret, as I believed, although it had often 
He told the whole truth to his wife, whose } been hard work. I feared to put my 
only thought was to save his memory from chances to the test—because, when occa- 
any stain. At the time of their marriage, he sionally I was ready to encourage hope 
had made a will, leaving her everything he } for a little, something was sure to happen 
possessed, and this was the testament pre- } to fling me into the blackest depths of 
sented for probate—though in reality there } discouragement. During the autumn, an 
was no fortune left. Adelaide meant, out of } old admirer of Mrs. Fielding’s appedred, 
her own fortune; to pay her husband’s debts } and I was forced to add a frantic jealousy 
and the sum due his half-brother and sisters, } to my other woes. At last I could endure 
allowing it to appear that the means had } the torture no longer: I determined to leave 
been supplied by his estate. ' the field clear to my rival; his ultimate 

The original thirty thousand dollars had } | success seemed certain, and I would not 
not increased nearly to the extent which } stand by to witness it. Professional business 
young Clevis thought. The truth was, the } required that some member of our firm should 
lawyer Strong wanted to make Mrs. Fielding }make a journey to Jamaica. I decided to 
trouble, and employed every artifice to urge ; go myself, and called one evening to inform 
his client on. Even after the production of; Norris and his wife of my intention. 





my letter from Edgar Fielding convinced } 
my cousin that he had no case, there still } 
remained work for me—the clearing-up of | 
the scandals in regard to the young widow. I 
discovered that Mr. Strong had originated 
the report sent to Howard Clevis at the time : 
of Fielding’s marriage. The lawyer had | 


himself been wildly in love with Adelaide : 


Lafont, who had always distrusted and 
detested him. Her maiden name was the 
same as that of a woman in Sacramento 


Nettie was sitting alone in her beloved 
twilight, and I told her abruptly enough 
of my intention. She was profuse in her 


: regrets, and teased me until at last, from 
‘sheer desperation, I gave her the true 


reason for my departure. 
“T love Adelaide Fielding!” I exclaimed. 
“That’s no news to me,” Nettie replied, 


‘calmly; “and I doubt if it is to her. You 


can ask, for here she comes, and must have 
heard your confession.” 
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‘aeons ran the little woman, with a gay 
laugh: I looked round—Mrs. Fielding was } 
standing in the doorway. I hurried toward } 
her: she stood quite still, with her face ; 
partly averted. 

My first impulse was to rush after Mrs. 
Norris. It sounds a very cowardly admission } 
on the part of a man of five-and-thirty—but } 
I may as well own the truth. Indeed, if I 
am to make a full confession, I must add 
that I absolutely did take a hasty step toward | 
the room into which that wicked Nettie had 
disappeared. Fortunately, the sound of the 
door closing behind her restored my senses ‘ 
sufficiently so that I realized what an undig- 
nified, not to say idiotic, appearance I must 
present. 

I stopped and faced Mrs. Fielding, with | 
an effort at composure which was born of 
sheer desperation. 

“You heard what I said—I know you 
heard,” was my brilliant opening speech. 
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Then I stopped, half dated while all the 
blood in my veins seemed turning to ice. 
I knew that I should hear my sentence 
of doom pronounced; I felt that I would 


; rather be treated with actual contempt than 


receive pity: however, speak I must—there 
was no help for it. 

“Mr, Clevis—” she began, in a low tone. 
But I could not listen. 

“Tt is the truth!” I went on, madly. 


;“T didn’t mean you to find it out! Of 
, course, 
‘ since—since— Oh, I wish you every happi- 


I never had much hope. And 


ness! Don’t be angry! Iam going away; 


‘I shan’t come back till it’s all settled— 
all settled.” 


“How can it be, if you go away?” she 
asked, softly. 

Between plots, misconceptions, and mis- 
takes, our acquaintance began inauspiciously 
enough; but I found my happiness In SPITE 
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“MizpaH!” I cry ; “O God, keep watch between us, 
As we wander, homesick, many miles apart; 
Keep watch between his life and mine, O Father; 


Keep fresh the dear old love within our hearts.’’ § 


We little dreamed, when last we met and parted } 
Within the twilight shadows, hand in hand, 
So many weary years would roll away 
Before we walked again the dear old sands. 


“Mizpah!’”’ Ah, once there was no need : 


To offer cry like this at heaven’s gate— 
For then we walked life’s pathway side by side; ‘ 
But now this dreary, dreary, endless wait. 


¢ 


} And all the grief and sorrow of to-day 


“Mizpah! Keep watch between us, Father dear, 
And guide him safe again to home and me: 

Help us be patient in this waiting-time, ‘ 
And keep him, God, on land and treach’rous sea.” 


; One faithful heart awaits his coming home— 


When, side by side again, life’s path we’ll tread, 


Will lie, all silent, with the buried dead. 
“Mizpah!” Our faith grows brighter now, 

E’en though the tears we shed blot out the way : 
But surely He Who led us through the night 

Will guide us safely to the dawning day. 
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THE 


COST. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 


I ser my will upon one great desire— 

I worked for it and lived for it alone; 

All things that barr’d my way were overthrown, 
That I might mount the ladder higher and higher 
That led to it. Through disappointment’s fire 

I came undaunted, with a heart of stone, 

And soul from which all tenderness had flown ; 


’ And never once in all those years did tire 
Or falter till the prize was in my hand— 
Then I looked backward on those dead days, and 
I saw the ladder, built of heart on heart 
‘ Which I had broken climbing. All the art 
Of ages, I knew then, could not atone 
For one of those hearts used as stepping-stone. 








TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON 


SCOVIL. 


BROKEN 
The bones in old people are dry and brittle : 


and break very easily; a slight fall, even 
tripping over a hearth-rug or slipping on the 
stairs, raay snap them in two. Children, on 
the contrary, can bear very hard knocks with- 


out any permanent injury. Their bones are } 
comparatively soft and pliable, and yield to ° 


the force of the blow instead of breaking 

under it. This accounts for boys growing up 

without having fractured all their limbs! 
When a bone is broken and there is no } 


BONES 


other leg. When the fracture is below the 
knee, pieces of shingle can be arranged to 
form a splint in the same way as for the arm. 
The point, in both cases, is to have them 
, long enough to give firm support. It is not 
as easy to detect a fracture below the knee 
: or the elbow, because there are two bones in 
; the arm and leg below these joints, and one 
; may be broken and the other not. 

; When the bones of the foot are broken, 
either by a person’s falling from a height 


wound in the flesh, or only a very slight one ; and alighting on the feet, or by a heavy 
that does not penetrate through the tissues | weight crushing the latter, it should be kept 
down to the bone, the accident is said to be ; quiet on a pillow, and cloths wrung out of 
a simple fracture. { cold water applied to reduce the inflamma- 
When the ends of the bone come through ; tion. If the heel-bone is broken, the knee 
the skin, or the bone is laid open to the air, { should be bent to relax the strong muscle of 
,it is a compound fracture. ithe leg that is fastened to it, and which 
In a “ green-stick fracture,” the bone is par- ; would pull the fragment out of place if the 
tially broken, the fibres on one side being : leg were stretched out. 
splintered and the whole bone bent, just as; It the wrist or hand, is injured, it should 
a green stick of wood is, when an attempt is{ be supported on a shingle or thin piece ot 
made to break it by bending it across the; board, cut the width of the hand. 
knee. ; When the ribs are broken, the patient 
A fracture may be detected by the unnat- ; ‘should not be laid on the back, for rear the 
ural motion in the injured part. The leg or } ‘ broken ends may penetrate the lungs and 
arm can be moved or bent as it could not be ; inflict a dangerous wound. When this has 
if the bone were whole. ‘ happened, the flesh is puffed up by the air 
In examining it, the greatest care is neces- ' that has escaped from the lung. 
sary not to push the ends of the broken bone; The constant movement of the broken rib, 
through the skin. ; as the chest rises and falls in breathing, gives 
For this reason, a fractured limb should be | ; pain. Strapping the chest with broad strips 
kept still and in one position, as much as | of sticking-plaster, about two inches wide, 
possible. This is the best guide to the treat- reaching from the breast-bone round to the 
ment when the accident happens. ; spine, and extending three or four inches 
If an arm is broken, get two short pieces of ; above and below the break, will help to 
board, shingle, stout pasteboard, or any sim-} relieve the pain. If this cannot be had, 
ilar material, and bind one. on each side of ; a broad bandage will give some ease. 
the bone, fastening them by twisting strips} When the collar-bone is broken, the hand 
of cotton round and round the arm. A : on the injured side should be placed on the 
broad sling, reaching from the elbow to the ; well shoulder, and the arm bound to the body 
hand, must support the arm in a comfortable ; by a bandage passing under the point of the 





position. The ends are tied around the neck. 
When the leg is broken above the knee, the 
bone can be kept in place by tying a long 


pillow around it, and then binding it to the , 


, elbow and wound around the body over the 


arm. 
Fractures of the skull may be recognized 
by feeling the loose pieces of bone with the 
(189) 
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finger. A severe blow on the head is gen- { ond, an itsaialin pen seb to the feet 
erally followed by unconsciousness. The} if the latter are cold. The room should 
person should be laid on a bed, with the; be darkened and kept perfectly quiet and 
head raised on pillows, and not disturbed } well aired. No stimulant should be given, 
by undressing or moving, until the doctor ; as the object is to quiet the brain, not to 
comes. Cold cloths may be applied to the | excite it. 






DISLOCATIONS 


In dislocations, the bone is displaced or ; without being set, but a dislocation should 
thrown out of joint. When a limb is} be put in place at once—‘“ reduced” is 
broken, it can be moyed in many direc- } the technical term—before the swelling pre- 
tions that would be impossible if the bones | vents its being done. If a doctor cannot 
were whole; when it is dislocated, it can-} be found, cover the part with flannels wrung 
not be moved at all. The flesh about the } out of hot water to relax the tissues, keep 
part swells rapidly and there is great pain. ; it warm and moist, and prevent the swelling 
A broken bone can safely be left for hours ; as much as possible. 


SPRAIWNS 


In sprains, the ligaments that fasten the } splint or a stiff bandage—that is, one covered 
bones together are strained and some- ; with starch, glue, or soluble glass—is neses- 
times torn, but the bone is not put out of}sary to keep the part still and prevent 
joint. They should be treated with hot} movement until nature has time to repair 
applications and perfect rest. Sometimes a; the damage. 


BRUISES. 


These are injuries to the soft tissues, the , is most comfortable. Ice is best about the 
flesh, and do not involve the bone. They can } face. Wrap it in muslin or cheese-cloth and 
be treated with very hot water or with ice, as { lay it over the injury. 
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OUR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


BY ELLEN ALDRICH. 





Children require more heat-producing than j spring or have eruptions on the skin if they 
blood-producing food, and should not have | have plenty of stewed rhubarb minced occa- 
meat more than once a day, and it should } sionally with apples, and a thoroughly ripe 
not be underdone, and between the first { orange before breakfast or sometimes a warm 
and second year to be minced fine—that ! fig. A nice wholesome dish for children 
is, until the first dentition is over. Milk can be made in this way: Put some bread 
should enter largely into the food of chil- ! crusts ina saucepan and pour on boiling water,. 
dren for breakfast and supper until they ‘ place on the fire and boil for five minutes, then 
are at least seven years of age. Vegetables ; strain as much of the water off as possible. 
should be thoroughly cooked and potatoes } Turn the bread out into a large basin, if you 
well mashed. The heat-producing foods are have milk to spare pour some in, if not, put 
such as flour, potatoes, beans, eggs, choco- in butter, and flavor to taste with salt. This 
late, oatmeal, oils, and nearly all vegetables ; } will make an agreeable and healthy break- 
the blood-producing are meats—all kinds— } fast for children after teething, and tea and 
and fish. } milk in equal quantities may be given to- 
Children will seldom need medicine in the ‘ drink with it. 
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> BY EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is a winter cloak, of dark myrtle- { plaited, and the polonaise opens in front 
green cloth, trimmed moiré, seal-plush, or fur. } over it. The latter is trimmed on the right 
i side with a wide ruffle of black lace, the left 
‘ side is composed of a wide black lace flounc- 
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The shape is gathered on the shoulders and 
! plain at the back, excepting with one flat 
t plait, and the skirt at the back is full. Hat 
$ of dark-green felt, trimmed with black velvet 
- oops and ostrich-tips. 
l No. 2—Is a dinner or evening gown, of} ing plaited, and the front edge trimmed with 
> black silk and lace. The underskirt is kilt-' lace. A piece of lace forms the under vest, 
Vou. XCVII.—11. (191) 
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No. 3. 
over which the fuli fronts of the silk are 


No. 4. 
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gathered. A wide buckle secures the polo- 
naise at the waist. A waistband and loops 
of ribbon would greatly add to the effect. 
Full puffed sleeve, with a cuff of lace over 
the silk. 

No. 3—Is a visiting-toilette, of cloth in 
any self-color, ornamented with braiding. 
The front width of the underskirt is braided 
in a simple effective pattern. The jacket is 


No. 5. 


double-breasted, the edges stitched, and 
a braiding-design adorns the fronts, the 
cuffs, and the corners of the turned-down 
collar. A simple round waist is attached 
to the skirt. 

No. 4.—Front and back of plain and 
plaid cloth coat for a little boy of four to 
five years. 

No. 5—Is a redingote, of figured or 
striped cloth, for a young girl. The 
coat is tight-fitting, with large pockets 
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in front. The cape is of three, four, or five } 
pieces. Our model calls for five, but three 
or four seem to be more popular than the} 
five. High standing collar. The edges of 
the capes are bound with silk braid. 

No. 6.—Home-dress, of self-colored cash- 
mere, for a young lady. The front of the 
skirt is slightly draped, sides and back hang 
straight. The surplice-waist opens over an 
under vest of the same or a lighter shade. 
Modified leg-of-mutton sleeve. Waistband 
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No. 7. 


for this gown. The front is tucked. The 
turned-down collar and cuffs are worked in 
buttonhole-stitch. Briar-stitch is often used 
between the tucks. 
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No. 6. 


of velvet. Ten to twelve yards of cashmere 4. a 
will be required. } 

No. 7—Is a new and stylish model for 
a little girl’s dress of plaid woolens—any of 
the gay tartan plaids. The dress is cut on 
the bias, and the plaited front is of plain 
cashmere of the prevailing color in the plaid. 
The waistband and puffs on the shoulders are 
braided in rows of narrow braid. Felt hat, 
trimmed with plaid ribbon and wings. 

No. 8.—Flannelette night-gown. Any of 
the fine French wash-flannels can be used No. 8. 
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No. 9.—Knickerbocker suit for a boy of 
six to seven years. The waistband, side 
pieces, and front pieces of the jacket are of 
wide black worsted braid. 

No. 10.—For description see Our Paris 
Letter. 











BOOK-COVER. 


BY MREB. A. 


E. ROANE. 


In the front of the number will be found 
a pretty design for a periodical-cover, which 
can be made of almost any size, materials, or 
colors. The one illustrated is made of fine 
maroon cloth, lined with silk and interlined 
with sateen of the same color. The backs are 
stiffened by two pieces of heavy card-board, 
seven and a half inches wide by eleven lorg, } 
and, after the cloth and interlining with the | 
boards between have been sewed around, two | 
rows of stitching are run down the centre’ 
between the boards, one-quarter of an inch 


apart. A second lining of silk or satin is 
added to each side, which is cut almost 
through to the edge, neatly bound, and fur- 
nished with eyelets and cord. This device 
renders it an easy matter to slip a stiff book 
within the cover, without breaking or even 
bending the backs. The sprays of flowers 
can be either embroidered or painted. A 
fancy stitch surrounds the edge and the name 
of the periodical for which it is intended is 
painted on or worked in outline across the 
middle. 

















COACHING-CAPE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY 


EMILY H. MAY. 





For our Supplement, this month, we give 
the half of the pattern for this style of cape. 
It was first introduced in Paris and much 
worn at the Grand Prix. It is here illus- 
trated with four capes, but our pattern is 
for three. It will make up into three capes 
and a turndown collar; but a fourth cape 
may be added, by making the fourth like 
the third, only shorter. It will be seen that 
the pieces No. 1 and No. 2 have gores 
taken in to fit the neck, No. 3 has none, 
Fine lady’s-cloth is the best material to use. 
The edges are pinked out. Dark navy-blue, 
beige, and tan-colored cloths are mostly used 
for visiting and street wear. White cloth 
and even white velvet capes, with gold or 
silver braiding, are made for evening-wraps. 
Bright-red cloth capes are also made in this 
way for seaside and mountain wear. The 
sides of this cape are held in place by elastic 
straps inside, that pass under the arms. 





DESIGN FOR A 


MAT. 


BY MRS. 

To be used for a lamp, a vase for flowers, 
a dish for fruits or preserves on a supper- } 
table, etc. 


JAR WEAVER. 


; pins or tacks; with ink and a camel’s-hair 
brush, trace over the design—not too 
heavily—omit the line in the centre of the 


The design is worked on canvas, The} leaves. When this is dry, outline the leaves 


oval centre may have a piece of velvet in cross-stitch with green wool, only covering 
glued or pasted on, which can be done; 
when the border is complete. Place the } 


canyas over the design, fix it firmly with } 


the black outline. Then fill up the ground- 

work, either of the whole or only the border 

which is between the leaves; do this in 
(195) 























196 POCKET PINCUSHION. 





cross or tent stitch. Then fill up the leaves; tin tacks or small nails, pull the work 
with the white bugles and cotton, doubled; } straight and nail it evenly. Now gum the 
these are the same kind that are used in} work with stiff gum, and, when dry—in 
embroidering on satin. The beads must be ; twelve hours—gum a piece of cambric to 
put on the canvas so as to lie in one direc-} the back, but not so near the edge of the 
tion, in the same way as cross-stitch is done } oval design as tp prevent its being turned 
in wool. - in with the edge of the canvas when taken 
Begin at the point of a leaf and work} off the board. 
downward to the stem, which also is done} Take it off the board, cut the canvas round 
in beads, and a space in the grounding left } near the oval, leaving enough to turn in with 
for them. } the lining, which sew neatly together, as no 
When all the beads are on and the centre } cord or other trimming should edge the mat; 
is filled either with wool-work, cloth, or} this edge, which might show the canvas a 
velvet, turn the mat on the reverse side, on } little, must be inked. 
a table or board, putting a piece of linen} This design can also be done in outline 
between the board and the work; then, with ‘ or in Kensington stitch. 
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POCKET PINCUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





are as acceptable to gentlemen as to ladies, 
and might sometime prevent considerable 
annoyance where a quick remedy is needed. 
They are made in a variety of forms, but 
should always be covered with good strong 
silk or ribbon, as lying in the pocket with other 
articles would soon wear them out. Cut two 
pieces of stout card-board, the size and shape 
of the little boot, and cover each with some 
pretty colored silk. Cut the silk a quarter of 
an inch larger all around, turn the edges over 
on the card, and catch them from side to 
side with needle and strong thread. Draw 
the stitches in until the silk fits tightly and 
smoothly over the boot. In the round turn 
on the instep and under the heel, some 
small slits must be cut in the silk, in order 








How often we have been placed in very 
trying positions for the want of one little 
pin to repair some damage done to our 
dress by some careless passer-by or awkward 
action of our own while walking through a 
crowded thoroughfare. No one should be 
without one of these little cushions, which 





to make it fit properly. When the other 
shape is covered, put the two together and 
over-cast the entire edge. The scallops for 
buttons, the lines on the instep, sole, and 
heel, are made with pen and ink. The 
buttons are very small pins, and larger 
ones can be put in around the edge. 





NUT-PATTERN FOR DESSERT-CLOTH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The nut-pattern design on the Supple- 


ment is suitable for many purposes. It can 
be done in outline-stitch, or long embroidery- 
stitch, if preferred. Washing-silks should be 


used, either, of one color or of the colors of 
the fruit, if preferred. Or washing-cottons 
are very suitable. It is quite the fashion now 
te use coarse white embroidery-silks alone, 

















PORTIERE OF VELOURS, FOR BED-ROOM. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








is after the antique, and is certainly very ; sewed on at intervals and the portiére draped 
pretty. Any soft velours or canton flannel } after the design, over any bed-room door 
may easily be finished on the edge with a} which is to be concealed, not used. 


The manner of draping this portiére narrow tassel-fringe, or the tassels may be 
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RIBBON TIDY. 


BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 





The tidy given in front of the number is} in a point. If they are green, the gold will 
of double- faced, inch-wide, satin ribbon, show on the squares. Baste firmly, sew 
green on one side, gold on the other, and } together on the wrong side, and afterward 
requires nearly six yards. Cut six strips of the ; cover the seams with a fancy stitch. The 
ribbon, twenty inches long, and fold three of } open squares are filled with lace- work. 
them spirally, just like the small illustration ; Double the ribbon, with the gold side out, 
for the other three, reverse the folds, which } bind all around, and finish the ends as illus- 
is necessary to make the long diamonds meet } trated. agn 














PORTFOLIO FOR DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Peacock -blue serge or plush, decorated { edge. Make the case up on card-board after 
with either painting or embroidery. The ; the painting or embroidery is done, and line 
case is further decorated with a fancy galloon ; it neatly with a pretty contrasting color of 
and bows of gros-grain ribbon with picot : satin. 
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GLOVE-SACHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











This pretty sachet for long gloves is made ) stitch, if embroidered. The sachet is lined 
of olive-green satin, which has a design of | with quilted yellow silk and bound with green 
mimosa embroidered or painted in natural: cord. This will give a suggestion for a hand- 
colors. Both leaves and stems are of rather } kerchief-case to match. The two together 
pale-green, and the fluffy blossoms are done ' make a very handsome wedding or birthday 
in two or three shades of yellow—in feather- > present. 
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DESIGN FOR PILLOW-SHAM. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a design for; embroidery. If done with white cotton, the 
a pillow-sham, of a morning-glory design. ; flowers will look better filled up in long 
It can be done in black, red, blue, or white ‘ embroidery-stitch. 

(198) 























FAN WAL 


L-POCKET. 





BY M28. JA 


NE WEAVER. 





We give a sketch of one of the innumer- 
able wall-pockets made of fans, which are 


palm-leaf fan, the front of which is first cov- 
ered with crimson plush. It may have a 
thin piece of wadding under the plush. A’ 
spray of palm-leaves is worked in outline 


NAME FOR 
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{ with Japanese gold thread on a piece of terra- 
cotta silk; this is gathered across the fan 


always so greatly in favor. It is a five-cent } with elastic. To form the pocket, a silk cord 


can be sewed all around, and a handsome bow 
in two contrasting colors is attached to the 
handle. This makes a useful as well as 
ornamental decoration fer the wall. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A SENsELEsS CRIME.— The indiscriminate 
slaughter of the loveliest and most valuable song- 
birds is a crime which in reality lies at the door 
of women. Untold thousands of the pretty creat- 
ures are yearly slain to form decorations for ladies’ 
head-gear. Indeed, the extent to which this 
destruction is carried almost passes belief. 

Not a great while since, a noted British natu- 
ralist entered a protest against this wickedness, 
in a prominent London newspaper. He saw, 
displayed in a single shop-window, nearly two 
hundred song-birds that had been killed for mil- 
linery purposes—thrushes, gold-finches, black- 
birds, and even the silver-voiced skylarks, were 


all represented. Perhaps it was even a sadder } 
sight to see numbers of that exquisite species of { 


sea-gull, the tern, for the breeding plumage which 
these wore proved that they must have left young 
to perish of starvation in the nests. 

It is generally conceded that animals. may be 
sacrificed for the food and covering of mankind ; 
but that those birds, whose mission itis to brightets 


the earth by their beauty as well as their melody, } 


should be destroyed, solely to pamper to a caprice 
of fashion, is terrible indeed. 

It would seem that no woman with a heart 
could bring herself to wear the plumage of these 
murdered victims after she had allowed the mat- 
ter any thought, and it is time that a good deal of 
thought were given to this blot on our civilization. 

Let us hope, since the subject is now attracting 
attention in so many quarters, that women will 
speedily free themselves from deserved reproach. 
Surely they cannot require to reflect long or 
deeply in order to decide that such decorations 
are scarcely less a mark of barbarity than it 
would be to imitate the North American Indians 
and wear human scalps dangling at their girdles. 

PLEASANT TALK.—The soul of refined conver- 
sation is the same as the soul of refined manners, 
namely, good-will toward others and a desire to 
secure their comfort and increase their happiness. 
This great law underlies all the rules on the sub- 
ject. The authoritative putting of this law is— 
do as you would be done by. 

“Grows BETTER Every YEAR.”—A lady 
writes: “All the pretty articles of fancy-work in 
cur home—and they are numerous—are copied 
from the pages of ‘Peterson.’ I have read your 


magazine from early childhood, and find that it 
grows better every year.” 
(200) 


SHAKING Hanps.—We are informed that 
hand-shaking, which is supposed to be a proof 
of friendly feeling, first came into fashion in the 
time of Henry II. Up to that time, our ancestors 
were more affectionate in their greetings than 
we, their colder-natured descendants, embracing 
and kissing each other much in the same fashion 
as our neighbors on the other side of the Channel 
and in Italy are accustomed to do at the present 
moment. The historian who is pleased to date 
the commencement of hand-shaking in place of 
osculation and embracing about Henry II’s time 
is perhaps in error, as it is more probable the 
close embrace of acquaintances began to be dis- 
continued later on, perhaps when tobacco was 
first introduced into thiscountry. This certainly 
seems @ probable surmise, as even in our present 
year of grace a man who has been smoking a cheap 
cigar or a rank pipe is certainly not the most 





embraceable object in the world; and only think 
what the tobacco of Raleigh’s ‘tne must have 
been like. Nothing can be more dignified than 
; the way in which many Easterns salute a friend ; 
their wishes for his welfare and of those dear to 
: him, expressed in few words, are to the point. 
Nothing, however, can exceed the sublime imbe- 
cility of some tribes of Arabs, who seize each 
other’s right-hand thumb in their right hand, 
and go on through the entire list of their rela- 
tions, changing the grasp as each relative is 
‘named. How is your father, A grasps B’s thumb; 
how is your mother, B grasps A’s thumb; how 
is your uncle, grasp; how is your aunt, grasp; 
your nephew, your niece, your cousin, your 
grandfather, etc., grasp, grasp, grasp, and so on for 
a quarter of an hour. The Persian saves himself 
all this wear and tear by simply touching his 
forehead at you, whilst the Chinese, Burmese, 
and most other Asiatic nations do something 
nearly as simple. 

A SPECIALTY OF EVERYTHING.—The Lexing- 
ton (Tenn.) Progress says: “Instead of making 
a specialty of fiction, poetry, fashions, housekeep- 
ing, or some other department, the publishers of 
‘Peterson’ make a specialty of the whole book 
and improve all departments alike.” 

A NosBLE CHARACTER.—She has the greatest 
honor and purest morals who is ready to pardon 
all mistakes in other people as if she herself 
offended daily, and at the same time as vigorously 
abstains from all appearance of evil as if she for- 
gave nobody. 
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MIND-Foop.—Have something for the mind ; NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
to feed upon—something to look forward to and; Erlach Court. Translated from the German of 


‘live for, beside the daily round of labor or the Ossip Schubin by Mrs. A. L. Wistar. Philadelphia : 


counting of profit and loss. If we have not any } J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is the first trans- 
talent for writing splendid works on political lation of Ossip Schubin which has come under 
economy or social science, or the genius for cre- } our notice. It is a real love-story. The heroine, 
ating a good story or fine poem, the next best } a girl of noble but impoverished family, is study- 
thing—and, in fact, almost as good a thing— } ing for the operatic stage, and is a very interesting 
is to possess an appreciation of these! So have } character. The hero is a fine conception, and the 
good books and good newspapers, and read } minor characters are well drawn. There is plenty 
them—if only in snatches—and talk about them } of incident, misunderstanding, and so on, but the 
at dinner-time or by the evening fire. Cultivate ; tale ends happily. The style is easy and natural, 
choice flowers and fruits, and help some poor } the story less heavy than is apt to be the case 
neighbor to seeds and cuttings; or take an inter- | with German novels. It is needless to say that, 
est in bees or fine poultry. Above all, study { in her translation, Mrs. Wistar has done the best 
farm and household science, and take advantage § possible for the author. 
of the new and helpful discoveries that are every The Pariah. By F. Anstey. Philadelphia: J. B. 
little while coming to light. Lippincott Company.—The author of those very 
— ; amusing books, “Vice Versa” and “A Fallen 

GEORGE ELIOT well says: “If youth is the Idol,” has turned his attention in a more serious 
season of hope, it is often so only in the sense } direction, and produced a work of greater depth 
that our elders are hopeful about us;.for no age } and power, if less humor, than his previous 
is so apt as youth to think its emotions, partings, ; stories. The characters in “The Pariah” are all 
and resolves are the last of their kind. Each } admirably delineated, and the plot, though some- 
crisis seems final, only because itis new. We are } what painful, is well worked out. The ending 
told that the oldest inhabitants in Peru do not } will hardly prove satisfactory to the lovers of 
cease to be agitated by the earthquakes, but they the good old-fashioned style of romance—“ They 
probably see beyond each shock and reflect that } were married and lived happily ever afterward.” 
there are plenty more to come.” In spite of this drawback, however, we commend 

— : the book to all novel-readers. 

Look HERE, FRIEND, ARE You Sick ?—Do ; Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour { Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Miss Douglas’s novels 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost } are always far above the average: one may 
Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feel- } always feel certain that a book with her name 
ing, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night- ; on the title-page will prove well worth reading. 
sweats, or any form of Consumption? If so, } Her style is simple and pleasant, her incidents 
send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren Street, New York, i are always probable, and her characters real 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of } living people. The present story is one of her 
Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. ; very best efforts; its literary merit is high and 

— its plot one of much interest. The work is sure 

THREE FRIENDS.—Three people are my friends: to be liked by all lovers of good fiction, and it 
she that loves me, she that hates me, and she that } Possesses the advantage—not too common in 
is indifferent tome. Who loves me teaches me } 2°Vels of our day—of being fit to put into the 
tenderness; who hates me teaches me caution; } hands of the young. " 
who is indifferent to me teaches me self-reliance. } 4 Quiet Life. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 
dainty little love-story is told in Mrs. Burnett’s 
most graceful way. For delicacy, tenderness, and 
er ‘ 4 pathos, it is not surpassed by any of her more 
state of being = required ; but, ~ order to see ambitious works. The book is issued in the 
me meakind, ane Lite, ond oait more into oUur- } neat twentyfive-cent series in which most of the 
selves, what is requisite is suffering. author’s other tales have been included. The 

pip wk same publishers send us, in a similar edition, 

“A HousEHOLD NecrssiTy.”—The sender of } “Retribution”—one of Mrs. Southworth’s earlier 
a large club says: “I have fully tested ‘Peter- } but always most popular novels. 
son’s’ merit, and feel that it is a household neces- With Gauge and Swallow. By Albion W. Tourgée. 
sity. I desire as many as possible to know and } Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A book 
appreciate its value.” of great interest, written in the author’s most 

pina spirited manner. It is a novel on which much 

“Tue Best.”—A subscriber writes: “Your } thought and care have evidently been bestowed : 
magazine is the best we have ever taken; we } there is no careless writing from the first page 











JoY AND SorRow.—To love all mankind, from 
the greatest to the lowest or meanest, a cheerful 





* could hardly keep house without it.” to the last. The plot is excellent and its 
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unraveling well executed. The legal incidents { 
are managed with a fidelity and skill which | 
are winning much approval from the profession. 

Margaret Ellison. By Mary Graham. Phila- } 
delphia: Jas. B. Rodgers Printing Co.—The author 
of “Nellie West,” “From Ten to Twenty,” { 
“Gertrude Terry,” etc., has given us a book } 





which is a decided advance on even her former } 
agreeable tales. It is the story of a young girl’s 
life, and is at once exceedingly interesting and } 
thoroughly healthy in tone. It is a novel we 
can heartily recommend. 

Henriette ; or, A Corsican Mother. By Frangois 
Coppée. Translated by Edward Wakefield. New 
York: Worthington & Co.—This is a touching and 
unusual love-story, and the translation, like all 
Mr. Wakefield’s work, is admirably done. The | 

< 
$ 








plot is both natural and powerful, and the style 
of the narrative graceful and fascinating. The 
work is enriched with numerous handsome 
photogravure illustrations. ; 

Everyday Biography. By Amelia J. Calver. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co.—This is a collection 
of brief biographies arranged for every day in ; 
the year. It makes a birthday-book of a very } 
original character. Designed expressly for prac- 
tical use, Miss Calver has spared no pains to 
render the work as complete as its moderate 
size and small cost would allow. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 

CATARRH CURED.—A clergyman, after years of 
suffering from that loathsome disease Catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at 
last found a prescription which completely 

4 











cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease, sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Law- 
rence, 88 Warren Street, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 

Tus 1s AN AGE OF PROGRESS, is a saying } 
especially true of the art of piano-manufacture. 
What a difference between one of the old boxes } 
of strings called a spinet or harpsichord and a } 
modern upright, such as those manufactured by } 
the Vose & Sons Piano Co., of Boston, Mass. 

These makers have, by nearly forty years of 
conscientious endeavor and the use of the best 
materials, produced an instrument unsurpassed ; 
in tone, workmanship, and design. 

Their recently-issued catalogue is a work of 
art, which you can obtain gratis on application. 
Their prices are moderate, terms easy, and pianos 
first-class. We take pleasure in recommending 
them to anyone desiring a first-class instrument. 

CO-OPERATIVE HoUsSEKEEPING.—One of the 
fairest. dreams conjured up by Edward Bellamy, 
in his popular book, “ Looking Backward ’”’—and 








COOK-BOOK 
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one which, in these days when servants are the 
mistresses, has a special attractiveness to every 
home-maker—is co-operative housekeeping. It is 
claimed—and the claim is not disputed, to our 
knowledge—that, in the manufacture of the well- 
known washing compound, Pearline, chemical 


; science, the most advanced mechanical appli- 


ances, and bold and sagacious business methods 
are all co-operating in an eminently successful 
manner with the housekeeper in her difficult 
task of “keeping things clean.” The best results, 
at the least outlay of time, temper, and money— 
each one of the millions of packages of Pyle’s 
Pearline sold every year is a practical demon- 
stration of how to solve this difficult problem, 


$ in one direction at least.— Boston Congregationalist, 


Oct. 3. 

BUCKWHEAT-CAKES are the most cherished 
of all the griddle-cakes. and. when >>->-~"—- 
made, the most delicious. It has been. against 
buckwheat-cakes made in the old-fashioned way, 
with yeast or risen overnight, that they were 
frequently heavy or sour—that disagreeable 
effects followed their eating. It has been found 
that these objections are completely overcome 
by mixing them with the Royal Baking-Powder 
instead of yeast. Quickly made; no setting 
overnight; no materials spoiled. Risen with 
Royal Baking-Powder, they are most delicious— 
light, sweet, tender, assuredly wholesome, and 
may be eaten by anyone without the slightest 
inconvenience. Once tested from the following 
receipt, the buckwheat-cake will be awarded a 
prominent place among our table-delicacies : 

Receipt.—Take two cupfuls of buckwheat 
flour, one cupful of wheat flour, two tablespoon- 
fuls of Royal Baking-Powder, one half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and sift, dry, well and thoroughly 
together. Then mix with sweet milk into a 
thin batter and bake at once ona hot griddle. Try 
them made this way. They will be a revelation. 

Royal Baking-Powder is specially made for 
use in the preparation of the finest, most whole- 
some, and delicate cookery. Because of its great 
strength, it is also the most economical of leaven- 
; ing agents. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
JE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
TABLE RECEIPTS. 
Noodles for Soup.—Beat one egg light, and add 


’ to it enough flour to make a stiff dough. Knead 


it, and roll it out thin, and cut it into long nar- 
row strips, and dry them in the sun or near the 
stove. Put them in the soup a short time before 
serving, or they will boil to pieces. 


FISH. 
A Savory Way of Dressing any Fish.—Carefully 
remove the bones from cold white-fish, and cut 











it into slices. ‘Beat * very smooth about three ; 
ounces of butter in rather more than three } 
ounces of flour. Make about a pint of milk very 
hot, pour it gradually over the butter and flour, ° 
making it a thick and very smooth paste. Boil 
two eggs very hard and chop them fine, with 
a sprig of thyme and parsley ; set it over the fire, ; 
adding to it the butter and flour, and let it just 3 
come toa boil. Put the cold fish into a buttered ' 
dish, with pepper and salt, set round each layer, } 
pour the dressing on it. Cover the top with | 
grated cheese and breadcrumb, and bake nearly { 
an hour. 

Fricasseed Oysters —Take a tablespoonful of } 
cream and the beaten yolk of an egg. Mix them ; 
well together, then drain the liquor from a dozen 
oysters, thicken it with butter and flour, add the ; 
egg and cream, season to taste, and simmer for } 
five minutes, stirring all the time. Lay in the 
oysters, let them warm through, then pour up 
over slices of buttered toast. 

Escalloped Oysters.—Butter some scallop-shells } 
and line them with breadcrumb soaked in milk, 
drain the oysters and lay them in—four are { 
enough for one shell—season with pepper and 
salt, cover with a thick layer of crumb also 
soaked in milk, put tiny bits of butter on the 
top, and bake in a quick oven fifteen minutes. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato Snow.—Choose the whitest and most floury ; 
potatoes you can, which are free from spots; put 
them into cold water over a good fire; directly } 
they crack, strain off the water, and put them 
into a clean stewpan by the side of the fire until 
they are quite dry and fall into pieces, then rub | 
them through a ‘fine wire sieve into the dish in ; 
which they are to be served, which should have 
been previously well heated. 

Potatoes Dressed Italian Fashion.— These are 
merely baked and their tops cut off; the inside 
is then scooped out and mixed with thoroughly | 
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previously wecignaee as for apple-sauce—some of 


; the grated rind of lemons, the juice, half a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, a small teaspoonful 


of mace, the same of cinnamon, and twelve 


drops of almond-flavor; the candied fruit cut in 
‘ thin slices; and lastly, the butter melted and 


stirred well in. Make the tarts in the usual way. 
Put the mince-meat in a jar, tie paper over it, 


‘and keep in a dry cool place. 


Gertrude’s Pudding.—Peel, pare, and cook some 
apples in a saucepan, as if making apple-sauce. 
} In an ordinary pie-dish, put about a teacupful of 
} tapioca, with milk and sugar, which is to be 
baked until nearly done. Then take it out of 
the oven, and, having your apples ready, put 
a layer of tapioca, then a layer of apples, and 
proceed in this way until your dish is full. Then 
put it in the oven, and bake for a short time. 

Vursery-Pudding Without Milk.—Half-ounce of 
gelatine soaked, dissolve on the fire in one pint 


: of water, add the juice of a lemon or some oranges, 


sugar to taste, and the whites of one or two eggs 
slightly beaten. Pour into an oiled mold until 
cold and set. Serve with or without a syrup of 


} the fruit-juice and water. This is a popular jelly 


with children. 
CAKES, 
Sugar-Cakes.—Three pints of flour, nine eggs, 
one and one-half pounds of sugar, three-fourths 
of a pound of butter, two nutmegs, a good tea- 


; spoonful of soda, one-half teaspoonful of sour 


cream; leave out half of the yolks of the eggs. 


} Beat the eggs very light; add the butter and 
; Sugar creamed, and then the flour. 


Roll them 
out and bake. 

Sweet Soda-Cakes.—One and one-halt pounds of 
flour, one pound of sugar, one-half pound of 


; butter, three eggs beaten light, a small teaspoon- 
: ful of soda in a teacupful of sour cream; rose-water 
{and nutmeg; work them yery smooth; roll out 
; and cut into shapes. 


well-boiled rice, seasoned with a little grated } Sultana Cake.—Beat six ounces of butter and 
cheese, pepper and salt. The mixture is put} one pint of sifted sugar until very light; add 
back into the potatoes, the tops are replaced, and ; yolks of six eggs—well beaten—one teaspoonful 
they are put back into the oven to heat through : of vanilla, one gill of milk, one and a half pints 
again, and served when ready. } of flour, and one teaspoonful of baking-powder. 





DESSERTS. 

Mince-Tarts.—Six large lemons, one-half pound 
of apples, one pound of raisins when picked and 
stoned, one pound of currants, one pound of 
sugar, one-half pound of fresh butter, two } 
ounces each of candied lemon, orange, and citron. } 
Grate off the yellow rind, cut the lemons in two, 
and squeeze out the juice; boil the rinds in | 
spring-water till tender, but not soft, changing 
the water four or five times to take out the bit- 
terness, and putting a large tablespoonful of salt 
in the water in which they are first boiled. 
Wher done, drain the water from them and take 
out the seeds and skins; then chop them with 
the raisins, in a wooden bowl. When finely 
chopped, add the currants, sugar, the apples-- 
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THREE TiMEs Its Cost.—There is no article 
of food or drink regarding which the public 
have been so deceived as tea, and now a most 
commendable work has been undertaken by a 
strong company of producers and capitalists to 
supply the people of the great United States 
with perfectly pure tea at a reasonable advance 
over the cost of production. Give up drinking 
poor adulterated and colored tea, and drink only 
the O. & O. Tea, which is worth three times its 
cost, and will have a more beneficial effect on the 
health of our people than any food-reform of 
modern ages. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fic. I.—VISITING - DREss, OF STEEL - GRAY 
SICILIENNE, the side-panels of which are 
trimmed with a gray-and-steel gimp. The 
dark-red plush mantle is ornamented with steel 
passementerie and Alaska sable. Steel orna- 
ments in the hair. 

Fie. 11.—Hovusr - Dress, oF LIGHT - BLUE 
Nun’s-VEILING, for a young lady. The skirt 
is ornamented with gimp stars or may be 
braided, and it opens on the right side over 
plaitings of blue silk. The bodice is made 
with a little fullness about the armholes and 
crosses from the left shoulder to the right side. 
A sash of blue silk ties at the back. The sleeves 
are straight, with full puffs at the top, finished 
by bows of ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—HovusE-Dress, of LIiGHT-YELLOW 
BENGALINE AND PLAID SILK OF YELLOW 
SHADES. The sides and the back of the skirt 
and the sleeves are made of the bengaline, 
the front and part of the fullness at the back 
are of the plaid silk, and the front side-panels 
are of the silk, with turned-back facings of the 
bengaline fastened with large ornamental but- 
tons. The bodice, wide revers, and cuffs are 
of the plaid silk, the bodice and cuffs being 
ornamented with large buttons; the broad open 
collar is of crépe-lisse. 

Fig. Iv.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-GREEN 
CLoTH, opening in front over a light-green 
woolen skirt, trimmed with a wide figured 
band woven in the material. The skirt is 
edged on either side with bands of chinchilla- 
fur. The close-fitting bodice opens over a vest 
of the light-green, and has revers of narrow 
woven trimming. The broad collar is trimmed 
in a similar style. Rather full high sleeves. 
Hat of dark-green velvet, ornamented with 
light-green feathers. 

Fic. v.—CARRIAGE-DREss, OF REDDISH- 
Brown VELVET, with facings down the front 
of light fawn-colored sicilienne; these facings 
are trimmed with rows of gimp, finished at the 
end with small buttons. The plaiting down 
the front is of reddish-brown silk. The bodice, 
which is round at the waist, opens over a vest 
of sicilienne trimmed to correspond with the 
facings on the front, and has large revers, which 
open over a sof: silk vest of the same color. 
High loose sleeves, with sicilienne cuffs. Bonnet 
of reddish-brown velvet, trimmed with gold lace 
and velvet bows. This costume, made in cloth 
of the two colors, is very stylish. 

Fia. v1.—Hovusr-DreEss, oF PLAID WOOLENS. 





»ment the fronts. Coat-sleeves, with cuffs of 
; braid to match. Hair dressed high. 

Fic. vil.—MANTLE, MADE IN SEAL- BRown 
} VELVETEEN. There is first a jacket, with a full 
} front held in at the waist with ribbon tied in 
} long loops with ends. The double cape is lined 
; with silk or satin to match and edged with 
} brown cord or braid; high standing collar. 
i The cape may be made separately and worn 
; with or without the under-jacket. The Rorke 
; hat is faced with drawn velvet and trimmed 
} with ostrich-feathers. 
} Fig. vii.—RécaMier CorrFurg, for dinner 
§ 





or evening dress. 

Fig. 1X.—WINTER WRAP. Two capes of 
beaver-cloth, with yoke and collar of Astrakhan- 
cloth or fur. 

Fic. X.—BRETELLES, OF LACE OR FIGURED 
; GAUZE, for the bodice of an evening -dress. 
Shoulder-knots of narrow ribbon, wider ribbon 
loops for waist. 

Fic. X1.—Hovusr-DREss, OF BLUE-AND-GREEN 
PLAID WooLENs. Plain round skirt, slightly 
; wrinkled in front, and at the sides covering 
: the front breadth; back hangs straight. Plain 

under-vest of the plaid, with sash of the plaid 

folded over the front and tied at the back, 
falling from under the sleeveless jacket of dark- 

; blue or green serge corresponding with the colors 

; of the plaid. Sleeves of the plaid. 

’ Fig. x11.—WALKING-DREss, OF CHESTNUT- 
BROWN SERGE OR VICUNA CLOTH, with a deep 
band of plush or velveteen of a darker shade 

‘at the bottom. The Zouave jacket, with its 

‘ short sleeves, collar, and cuffs, is of the plush 

$ or velveteen. The vest is of chestnut-brown 

‘ silk. A row of buttons or gimp daisies heads 

; the band at the bottom, defines the waist and 

; throat, and outlines the vest. Hat of brown 

} felt, trimmed with gay striped ribbon. 

Fig. x111.—NEW-STYLE FELT Hat, trimmed 

‘ with standing loops of velvet ribbon and stiff 

; feathers. 

’ Fig. x1v.—EvENING-BopIcE, OF PALE-BLUE 

, SuURAH, trimmed with narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. Under-sleeves and cravat of cream-white 

; silk muslin or China crépe. 

; Fie. xv.—Toqur, OF PALE-PINK VELVET, 

fenonmgs with black velvet ribbon and a tiny 

$ wreath of pale-pink rose-leaves. Strings of 

‘ black velvet ribbon. 

; Fig. XVI.—SLEEVE, OF STRIPED Lacs, for 

' an evening or dinner gown. 

: Fig. xvi.—THeE “TrossachH ULSTER” Is IN 

NAvy-BLUE CHEVIOT SERGE, lined with checked 








A plain round skirt, plaited at the sides and | blue-and-white woolens. Cape to be worn either 
gathered at the back. The jacket-bodice opens } buttoned over or turned back to display lining. 
over a full vest of China crépe or silk, either } Round felt hat, trimmed with a band of the 
plain or figured; it may be cream-white or of } plaid lining. 

a color corresponding with the plaid. The; Fie. xvi1.—Lone CLOAK, oF FIGURED CLOTH 


revers of the jacket are covered with a flat} ry Two SHADES oF Brown, trimmed with seal- 
worsted braid. Tiny gilt or pearl buttons orna-‘ plush. Muff to match. Hat of felt in the lighter 
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shade of brown and trimmed with brown velvet. under-dress or bodice. Some of them, however, 
A band of gold-and-brown passementerie passes {‘are made with a simulated bodice or waistcoat 
around the crown, and some loops of gold-colored ; attached to them—such as a pretty gray cloth, 
velvet ribbon are added in front. ‘ embroidered with gray silk and steel over a 
Fig. XIX.—WALKING-DREss, OF LADY’s-CLOTH ' white cloth waistcoat, also embroidered with 
oR CAMEL’s-HAIR IN NAvy-BLUE. The plain ; silk and steel. 
round skirt is bordered with three bands of black ; Buttons of immense size are used to fasten these 
moiré ribbon and is caught up a little at the left ; capes, cloaks, redingotes, and jackets. Open 
side over a plain petticoat. The cape is accordeon- ; jackets are frequently buttoned just at the 








plaited and ties at the throat with a wide moiré ; waist with one or two large buttons. 


ribbon. Felt hat, trimmed with a band of black } 
velvet and a wreath of velvet flowers. 


Fur is greatly used for all sorts of trimmings. 
Bonnets and hats have not changed in style. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—At this season, there is ' The capote bonnet is almost precisely like the 


little new to record in the way of fashions. 
Every woman with the least taste or ingenuity 
can alter a trimming or arrange a sleeve or skirt 


to suit her own particular style and yet be in the ; 
mode; for, if the corsage is much trimmed, the } 


sleeves rather high and full, and the skirt-effect 
plain, that is all that is necessary—the minor 
details can be added as is thought best. 

Skirts are worn with little or no bustle, and 
fall in straight lines or in very slight lengthwise 
drapery. Slimness of the figure is the present 
style. 

Bodices, on the contrary, are much trimmed 
and in the greatest variety of ways: some have 
pointed waists, some round waists without belts, 
and in other cases belts with buckles are worn. 
A little trimming or fullness on the shoulders 
is almost universal. 

Stripes of various colors, large flowers, rings, 
dots, etc., are on most of the silks and on many 
of the woolen goods; but these brocades are 
nearly always made up with a plain material 
of the same color or of some other which 
harmonizes with it. 

Brocades are so rich that they admit of little 
or no trimming on the skirts; but, for young 
people, the lighter materials may be trimmed 
with ribbons, passementerie, lace, or braiding, 
as may be suitable. 

Fichus are much worn, to give a dressy 
appearance to a gown. 

Black lace or net dresses are as popular and 
convenient as ever. 

Waterproofs are made like redingotes—tight 
at the back and loose in front, with sleeves. 
They are made of the softest woolen materials, ‘ 
and are as elegant as any other cloak or redingote. 

Capes.—The rage for capes still continues. 
‘hey are worn with dresses, jackets, coats, 
cloaks—everything. They are three, four, five, 
and even seven fold. Some are fulled on to a yoke, 
which is also covered with little frills. They are 
made to match the dress or cloak, or they may be 
made of a soft white woolen material when they } 
are accordeon-plaited round the neck or a shoul- : 
der-piece, instead of being gathered. When 
gathered or plaited round the neck, they are 
not shaped—they shape themselves. 


Jackets are nearly always opened over the ' 


} toque hat, with the addition of strings. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RUE DES PETITS CHAMPS, 

There are few novelties to signalize just at 
present in the way of dresses or bonnets, for 
the winter styles are definitely settled, and the 
severely simple make of gowns leaves but little 
scope for variety. Everybody is wearing plaited 
cloth skirts, with braided borders or side-panels, 
and braided corsages to match for everyday wear. 
Never since three-flounced skirts were the rage 
has such uniformity in feminine dressing been 
known. This severe simplicity has invaded even 
the realm of evening-dress, and Parisian belles 
now often array themselves in perfectly plain 
toilettes of white or pink or pale-blue satin, 
without a particle of trimming on the full long- 
trained skirts or the perfectly-fitting corsages. 
Yet, with all this simplicity of make, I doubt if 
very dressy dames spend less time and thought 
over their toilette than they used to do. It is 
much more difficult to make an undraped 
untrimmed dress look elegant and effective than 
when ail the resources of draperies and puffings 
} and loopings were at the dressmaker’s command. 
} Plaids are less worn than. was anticipated, and are 
; now only seen in dark subdued colors. Made up 
’ with a vest and sleeves in black velvet, a plaid 
; dress forms a pretty change of costume for a 
youthful wearer. Furs are more popular than 
} ever. As a change from the universal boa, the 
{ ; old-fashioned flat tippet with long ends has been 
‘ revived; but it is not so graceful and becoming 
}as the ben, and will not, I think, take its place. 
There was an effort made by some of the leading 
fur-houses of Paris to revive the huge muffs 
; which were carried by our grandmothers; but 
; they were too large and clumsy, and no fashion- 
} able lady with any respect for her own appear- 
‘ance would be seen with one. Moreover, such 
a muff in plush or velvet would look absurd, 
‘so there was no possibility of getting one up to 
match the cloak or walking suit. The latest 
novelty in this line is a dainty little affair in 
{ peacock’s plumage. Boas formed of curving 
ruffles of black or white lace are shown for 
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evening-wear. Jackets of black Astrakhan, or , in jet for ladies in mourning; but the lightest 
of sealskin, or of fine sealskin-plush are exten- ; and most practical of all the mountings is always 
sively worn.” A handsome suit is composed as ; tortoise-shell. 

follows with one of these jackets: The short; In the way of undergarments, certain innova- 
cloth dress has a pointed Swiss-peasant girdle ; tions are to be noted. Skirts in woven or hand- 
and cuffs on the corsage, and three bands encir- } knitted worsted are superseding the once uni- 
cling the skirt, of the same material as the wrap. ; versal flannel petticoat, as they cling closely to the 
These bands are an eighth of a yard wide. The } wearer’s form, and so do not interfere with the 
first one is placed a little above the knee, and ; set of the severely cut cloth costume. The outer 


the lowest one borders the skirt at the hem, the 
third being set just between the other two. For 
mourning, the jacket, bands, and corsage-trim- 
ming may be made of crape. 

Another very pretty novelty of the season is 
the Spanish jacket—or, rather, its simulation— 
in passementerie or braiding on the corsage, 
and accompanied by cuffs and collar to corre- 
spond. Deep pointed collars and cuffs in fine 
Irish lace are a good deal worn by elderly ladies. 
They are both of unusual size—the cuffs reaching 
nearly to the elbow. The lace is in the fine 
rose-point pattern, and not of the coarser style 
that. was so fashionable a few years ago. Bands 
of this fine lace are employed by Worth for 
trimming ball-dresses. They are set longitud- 
inally on crape skirt-fronts in accordeon-plaits. 
Worth’s latest combination of color for evening- 
wear isarich shade of orange in silk or velvet 
with pale-blue crape—the corsage and train 
being composed of the heavier material, and the 
skirt-front of the crape. 

The latest style of fan is very delicate and 
perishable, but has the advantage of being a good 
deal less costly than the vast wing-like affairs 
in ostrich-feathers mounted on tortoise-shell, 
or than the artistic hand-painted Louis-XV fans 
with sticks in mother-of-pearl elaborately carved 
and gilt. These new-fashioned fans are in 
transparent crape or gauze, in a tint matching 
the wearer’s dress, painted by hand with & single 
large flower, and having slender sticks in gilt 
or painted wood. They are really very charming, 
and one prominent dry-goods store in Paris has 
made a specialty of them, retailing them at sixty 
cents apiece. Other hand-painted gauze fans 
are much more elaborately ornamented, and are 
mounted in a handsomer and costlier way; but 
they are so perishable, that, the cheaper they 
can be procured, the better. Such a fan is not 
an actual investment, like one in real lace or 
ostrich -feathers or with the leaf painted upon 
silk or kid—it is only an accessory to the ball- 
dress, like the gloves and the satin slippers. 

The long-handled eye-glass is more in favor 
than ever. An American lady who has just 
sailed for home takes with her, as a memento 
of the Exhibition, one in solid gold, the long 
handle being a very beautiful specimen of work- 
manship. It is altogether in handwork, having 
been wrought with a hammer. The device is 
an arabesque of flowers and foliage. These eye- 
glasses are mounted with silver handles, and also 





, petticoat is in lace-trimmed black surah. White 
; knitted worsted skirts are prepared for evening- 
} wear, and the outer petticoat may be in pink 
} or cream or pale-blue surah, to match the ball- 
} dress. Night-dresses in canton flannel, cut in 
} a loose gored shape, are shown, embroidered 
; down the front in large scallops in white cotton 
and buttonhgle-stitch, a large dot being worked 
: in each one of the scallops.. A hood of the same 
material, and finished in the same way, is some- 
times attached—to be pulled over the head as 
a night-cap—but is cumbrous and is only com- 
} fortable when the weather is extremely cold. 
; The sleeves are fulled in to a band and are 
} finished with a scalloped ruffle. This new night- 
} dress supersedes advantageously the flannel ones 
> that were introduced some time ago. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—WALKING- Dress, For A GIRL OF 
TEN TO TWELVE YEARS, OF CLOTH OR SERGE. 
Our model calls for a rust-brown cloth, trimmed 
with black braid. The skirt has three rows of 
narrow braid bordering the edge. There is a 
plain yoked waist to the skirt. The over-jacket 

fits closely ; it is bound on the edge with the braid, 
$ and above the binding are two rows of braid. 
The straps across the front are finished in the 
;same way. Turnover collar. Long coat-sleeves. 
; Hat of felt to match, with a rolling brim, 
prenneogg with black velvet and black ostrich- 
plumes. 


2 
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Fig. 11.—LittLe Lorp FAUNTLEROY SvIT, 


OF INVISIBLE-GREEN VELVET OR VELVETEEN. 
The collar and cuffs are of Irish crocheted lace, 
vandyke-shape ; the sash of cream-white surah. 

Fia. 111.—GIRL’s PALETOT, OF STRIPED CLOTH. 
Our model is a cloth of blue, brown, and dark- 
green pin-stripes upon a drab ground. The 


front to form the revers, which are faced with 
brown velvet. Collar of velvet. Around the waist, 
from under the side-seams, a girdle of brown 
; velvet ribbon is tied in front. Hat of brown 
} felt, faced with brown velvet and trimmed with 
} drab ostrich-tips to match the prevailing color 
; of the cloth. 

; Fie. tv.—Boy’s HIGHLAND Cap, OF BLACK 
, VELVET, trimmed with a gray quill and fancy 
‘ ornament. 


; 
} paletot has sling-sleeves, which turn back in 
i 











“GIVE US THIS DAY—” 
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WALKING-DRESS. HAT. HEAD-DRESS, 








WALKING-DRESS. 


CAPE. 


BONNET. 
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WALKING-DRESS. WRAP. 
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HAT. SLEEVE. HEAD-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 
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CHRISTIANS AWAKE! 


(Published by request.) 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth St., Philadelphia. 





Arranged by DR. A. 8. HOLLOWAY. 


Piano. 
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1. Chris - tians wake! sa * lute the hap - py 
2. Then to watch - ful shep-herds it was 


morn, Where - on the Sav - of man - kind 
told, Who heard th’an - gel - ic her - ald’s __ voice, 


Rise to a - dore the mys - ter - y of love, Which hosts of 
I bring good tid - ings of a  Sav-iour’s birth, To you, and 











CHRISTIANS 


AWAKE! 
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an- gels chant-ed from a ~- _ bove: With them the joy - ful 
all the na-tions up - on earth, This day hath God ful - 
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Of God 


He spake; and stra’ trsightway the celestial choir 
In hymns of joy, unknown before, conspire; 
The praises of redeeming love they sang, 
And heaven’s whole orb with hallelujahs rang, 
God’s highest glory was their anthem still, 
Peace upon earth, and unto man good-will, 


4 
To Bethlehem straight the enlighten’dshepherds ran, 
To see the wonders God had wrought for man; 
Then to their flocks, still praising God, return, 
And their glad hearts within their bosoms burn; 
To all the joyful tidings they proclaim, 
The first Apostles of the Saviour’s fame. 
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In - car-+nate and the Vir - gin’s 
i born a Sav-iour, Christ the 


s- 


Oh! may we keep hd thedes in our mind 
God’s wondrous love in saving lost mankind ; 
Trace we the Babe, who hath retrieved our loss, 
From the poor manger to the bitter cross; 

Tread in His steps, assisted by His grace, 

Till man’s first heavenly state again takes place. 


6. 
Then may we hope, the angelic hosts among, 
To join, redeemed, a glad triumphant throng: 
He that was born upon this joyful day, 
Around us all His glory shall display: 
Saved by His love, incessant we shall sing 
Eternal praise to heaven’s Almighty King. 
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CYCLING-COSTUME, RIDING-HABIT. 





